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| Feel BALLAD CONCERTS. 





WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
[ON20N BALLAD CONCERTS, Sr Jawes’s Hatt, 


at Eight o'clock. Artists—Mdme Sherrington, Miss Anna Williams, and 

Mdme Antoinette Sterling ; Mr Sims Reeves, Mr Wadmore, and Mr Edward 

~Planoforte—Mdme Arabella Goddard. The London Vocal Union, 

under the direction of Mr Fred, Walker, Conductor—Mr Srpney NAYLOR. 

Stalls, 7s.; Balcony, 3s.; Area, 4s. and 2s. Admission, One Shilling. Tickets 

= a St James’s Hall ; the usual Agents ; and of Boosey & Co., 295, Regent 
reet. 


ERR HERMANN FRANKE’S SECOND SERIES of 
CHAMBER MUSIC CONCERTS will take place at the RoyaL ACADEMY 

or Music (new Concert Room), 4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, on 
January 16, 30, and February 13. To commence at Eight o'clock. Pro- 
gramme of the First Concert, Tuesday, January 16, 1877: Trio, in G major (MS.), 
first time (C. Villiers Stanford)—Mr Stanford, Herr Franke, and Herr Daubert; 
Gesang—Madlle Sophie Léwe ; Quartet, in A minor (Schubert)—Herren Franke, 
Van Praag, Hollander, and Daubert; oe Sophie Léwe; Solo, 
violin, Fantasiestiick (M8.), first time (A. Wilhelmj)—Herr Franke ; Quartet, in 
B flat (Rheinberger)—Miss Richards, Herren Franke, Hollander, and Daubert. 
Oonductor—Herr Samson. Herr Franke’s Violin School, 1, Bentinck Street, 
Cavendish Square, London, W. Engagements for the Quartet Party of Herren 
— Van , Hollander, and Daubert, may be made on application to Herr 
RANKE, 


[He LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, Sr Gzorexr’s Hatt. 
Established 1861. 
Principal—Prof. WYLDE, Mus. Doc., Cantab. 

Professors—Sir Julius Benedict, Examiner; Signori Garcia, Schira, Lablache, 
Herren Ganz, Henseler, and H. Loge, Signori Traventi, Scuderi, Tartaglione ; 
Messrs C. K, Salaman and J, F, Barnett ; Herren Lehmeyer, Mann, Barth, 
and Marlois ; Messrs J. Barnett, Handel Gear, Beavan ; MM. Oberthiir and 
Wright ; Herren Pollitzer and Ludwig ; Signor Pezze. 

_The Academy is for Amateur as well as Professional Students. The year is 
divided into three terms. The fee, five guineas per term, includes instruction 
in three branches of musical education. Students can select their principal 
teachers from the above list. Those residing at a distance can receive all their 
lessons on one day in the week. 

The NEXT TERM commences Jan, 15, 1877. The Examination and Entrance 
days are Wednesday, Jan. 10, and Friday, Jan. 12, 1877, between the hours of 
Elevenand Four. 

Prospectuses at the Office, St George’s Hall, Langham Place. 





\ USICAL ASSOCIATION, 27, Hartzy Srreer, W.—Turep 
Session, 1876-7. THIRD MONTHLY MEETING, on Monpay, 
Feb. 5, At Five p.m. precisely, a Paper will be read by Jamzs Hiaas, Esq., Mus. 
Bac., Oxon., on John Sebastian Bach's ‘‘ Art of Fugue.” 
CHARLES K. SALAMAN, Hon. Sec. 
24, Sutherland Gardens, W. 


\ ADAME SAINTON-DOLBY’S VOCAL ACADEMY 
‘i (Established 1872) for Amateur and Professional Students. The year is 
divided into Three Terms, and the Instruction includes: Lessons in Singing, 
Harmony, Sight Singing (Solfege), English Elocution, Italian Language, and 
Choral Practice. The next Term begins on January 16, and New Students can 
be examined on Tuesdays, between Three and Four o'clock. Prospectuses and 
further Particulars can be obtained at 71, Gl ter Place, Hyde Park; of Mr 
VERT, 52, New Bond Street ; also of Messrs CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond Street. 


SIMPSON & CO.’S 
IMPROVED HARMONIUMS. 
ROM £5 5s. Five Octaves. Best make. Warranted. 


Nothing BETTER OR CHEAPER made. Lists post free. Trade supplied. 
T° COMPOSERS wishing to PUBLISH.—Music Engraved, 
Printed, and Published in the best style at unusually low prices. Estimates 


free on receipt of MS. SIMPSON & ., 33, Argyll Street, ont Street, 
London, W Pp’ 0 0., 38, Argy reet, Regen reet, 














PRACTICE FOR SALE. 
A LADY (R.A.M.) in the West of England, teaching Piano- 
forte and Singing, is desirous of DISPOSING of her PRAOTICE to an 


efficient party. A first-class connection. For terms apply to “R, A.,” 14, Park 
Avenue, Manobester, vey ’ 





“A CHARM.” 
\ ISS JOSE SHERRINGTON will sing “A CHARM,” by 
Jutta Woorr, at Brighton, on the 25th inst. ; and Southsea, Feb. 6. Pub- 
lished by Oramer & Co., Regent Street. 


“WHEN THE WIND BLOWS IN FROM THE SEA.” 





\ ISS RACHEL GRAY and MR FREDERIC PENNA” 


will sing Heyry §mart's popular Duet, “WHEN THE WIND BLOWS 
IN FROM THE SEA,” at Shrewsbury, on Jan. 16, 1877; Jan. 17, at Bridgnorth : 
on Friday, Jan. 19, at Leamington. 


“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
\ R WILFORD MORGAN will sing his immensely popular 
B Ballad, ‘MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” during this month at 
Stroud, Cifencester, Taunton, Exeter, Plymouth, Torquay, Worcester, Chepstow, 
Hereford, Swansea, Newport, and Southport. 


“WHEN THE WIND BLOWS IN FROM THE SEA.” : 
\ ADAME THADDEUS WELLS and Mr ORLANDO 
i41 CHRISTIAN will sing H. Smarr’s Duet, “WHEN THE WIND BLOWS 
IN FROM THE SEA,” at Nantwich, Jan, 22nd. 

“WHEN THE WIND BLOWS IN FROM THE SEA.” 
\ ISS CATHERINE PENNA and Mr FREDERIC PENNA 


will sing Henry SMART’s celebrated Duet, ‘‘ WHEN THE WEND BLOWS 
IN FROM THE SEA,” at the Town Hall, Shoreditch, on Jan. 30. 


{IGNOR BONETTI, during his Provincial Tour, requests 
that all communications be addressed to the care of Messrs DuNncAN 
Davison & Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, W. 

















\ DME EN RIQUEZ begs that all communications be 


addressed to her at No. 5, OAKLEY Square, N.W. 





\ R WILFORD MORGAN requests that all communica- 
AVL tions respecting ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorios and Miscellaneous Concerts 
may be addressed to his residence, 18, Surrey Street, W.c. 
\ DLLE VICTORIA BUNSEN will Return to London 
& at the end of January, having concluded her Continental Engagements. 
All Letters to be directed, care of Messrs Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 
Street. 
V R GERARD COVENTRY (Tenor), haying returned to 
4 Town from his Provincial Tour, is at liberty to accept ENGAGEMENTS for 
Oratorios or Concerts, Address—Care of Messrs Duncan Davison & Co., 244, 
Regent Street, W. 














\ ISS PURDY begs to announce that she will Return from 
4 Italy on March 5. All communications to be addressed to 35, Victoria 
Road, Kensington, W. 


\ RS OSGOOD requests that all communications re- 
| specting ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorio and Miscellaneous Concerts may 
be addressed to Mr N. VERT, 52, New Bond Street, W. 


\ R SHAKESPEARE requests that all Communications 
concerning ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorios, Concerts, &c., be addressed 
—6, Howick Place, Victoria Street, 8.W. 


N DLLE EMILIA KOENIG (Soprano), daughter of the late 

celebrated Herr Koenig (Cornet-a-Piston), having terminated her Engage- 
ments at the Concerts, Covent Garden Theatre, is now ready to accept 
ENGAGEMENTS for Town or Provinces. Address—7, Caroline Street, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C. ‘ 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 


WARWIOK MANSION, 
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IVIERE & HAWKES’ ALBUM OF FASHIONABLE 


DANCE MUSIC contains :— 

. “ Prince Imperial Quadrille” (Strauss) | 7. ‘‘ Nilfluthen Valse” (Strauss) 
2. ‘* Les Roses Valses” (O. Métra) | 8. “Le Pergola Polka ” (Marie) 

. Cuckoo and Oricket Polka ” (Herzog) | 9. “‘ Vision Mazurka” (Strauss) 

.  Tandelei Mazurka ” (Strauss) | 10. ‘‘ Romantic he” (Bouill 

. ‘ Champagne Galop” (Lumbye) ll. “ jo eed Galop” (Kalkbrenner) 
6. “‘ Diable Rose Quadrilles” (O. Métra) | 12. “‘8t David’s Day (Welsh) Lancers” 
| (Bonnisseau) 

The above pieces being arranged for Pianoforte, Violin, or Cornet, can be ob- 
tained and used separately or together. Post free, 13 stamps for each Book. 


RIviERE & HAWKES, 28, Leicester Square, W. 


IVIERE & HAWKES’ PIANOFORTE, ORGAN, and 
HARMONIUM GALLERY, 28, LEICESTER SQUARE. 

Sole Agents in Great Britain for Decker Brothers’ American Pianos, and Prince 
& Co.’s American Organs. These instruments have proved themselves to be the 
finest and cheapest ever brought before the public. 

Pianos, Organs, or Harmoniums on the Three Years’ System of Purchase, from 
lis. per month. Illustrated catalogues sent free on application. 


Rnhatt: 











Fourth Edition, Revised, Feap. 8vo., 5s. 


MUSIC, 
BY H. C. BANISTER, 


Professor of Harmony and Composition at the Royal Academy of 
Music. 


This manual, written to supply the want long felt of a good text-book of 
theoretioal music, will, by means of the copious Index and Glossary attached to 


MockE and BURGESS MINSTREL SONGS.—AIll the 

new and beautiful Songs, Ballads, &c., sung by this distinguished company 

jurgess, 

ission 

to sing any of the Son 
always freely accorded on application to the Manager. 

obtain a licence to sing these songs at private meetings and soirées. 





[HE MOST BEAUTIFUL SONGS and BALLADS of the 

day are those sung by the MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS at Sr 
JAmeEs’s HALL. The words of all these songs are written by the most eminent 
authors, and the music composed by the most celebrated musicians of the age, 
including Henry 8. Leigh, E. L. Blanchard, Frank Vizetelly, Charles Dunphie, 
J. R. Thomas, W. Meyer Lutz, John Hobson, &c. 


‘QoQ 
MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTREL SONGS. 
The following new and charming Songs and Ballads are just published 
essrs Moore and Burgess :— 
The Wild, White Rose. 
A boatman’s life for me. 
My Lily. 
Bing, dearest, sing. 
any wi ears ago. 
Retuyn of t Exile. 
Glory or the Grave. 
The Alpine Hunter. 
. Heavenly Voices. 
Sing me the songs that I loved long Gentle Flowers. 
ago. The Buckles on her Shoes, 
The Piquet. The Flight of the Birds, 
May be ordered through any Musicseller, or obtained direct from the Publishers, 
St James’s Hall, post free, One and Sixpence. 





by the Proprietors, 
Riding in a Pullman car. 


Alone. 
Come where the tangled beeches 


grow. 
My Darling’s Last Smile. 
Sad sounds the harp now. 
Friendship, Love, and Wine. 
Let each speak of the world as he 
finds it, 








it, be found also to answer to a great extent the purposes of a t 'y of 
Music. Not only those who systematically pursue the study, but also more 
general readers, whether performers or only lovers of music, will find it a con- 
venient and useful book of reference. It contains chapters on Notation, Har- 
mony, and Counterpoint, Modulation and Rhythm, Canon, Fugue, Voices and 
Instruments, together with Exercises on Harmony, and an Appendix of Exami- 
nation Papers. ndon: GEORGE BELL & Sons, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Just Published, in 8vo, price 6s, 


Musical INTERVALS and TEMPERAMENT: An 

Elementary Treatise. With an Account of an Enharmonic Harmonium 
exhibited in the Loan Collection of Scientific Instruments, South Kensington, 
1876; also of an Enharmonic Organ exhibited to the Musical Association of 
London, May, 1875. By R. H. M. BosanqueEt, Fellow of St John’s College, 
Oxford. London; MacmiLiaN & Co. 


WORKS BY SIR F. A. GORE OUSELEY, BART., MUS. DOC., 


PROFESSOR OF MUSIC IN THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, 


PpAnmorr. Second Edition., 4to., 10s. 
OUNTERPOINT, CANON, and FUGUE, based upon 


that of CHERUBINI. 4to, l6s. 
ORM IN MUSIC and GENERAL COMPOSITION. 


4to, 12s. 
“This book supplies a want long felt both by teachers and students. We 
heartily recommend it as the best text-book in our language on the subject of 
which it treats.”—Academy,. 


A MUSIC PRIMER for SCHOOLS. By J. Trovrsrcx, 
M.A., Music Master in Westminster School, and R. F. Daur, M.A., Mus. 

Bac., Assistant Master in Westminster School. New Edition, Crown &vo, cloth, 
rice 1s, 6d. Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON Press, and published by 
ACMILLAN & Co., London, publishers to the University. 


KENNEDY’S SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 
M® KENNEDY is assisted by the following members of 


his family:—Miss Helen Kennedy, Soprano; Miss Marjory Kennedy, 
Contralto; Mr David Kennedy, Tenor ; Mr Robert Kennedy, Tenor; Mr James 
Kennedy, Baritone. 


“KENNEDYS COLONIAL TRAVEL” 
By DAVID KENNEDY, Junior, 
440 pp., crown 8vo, Price 5s., post-free. 
No. 8, 8 ANDREW’s TERRACE, NEWINGTON, EDINBURGH. 














Dedicated to the Professors of the Royal Academy of Music, 


SIX STUDIES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 





BY 
IGNACE GIBSONE. 


No,1. “THE SWALLOW.” No. 4. ‘‘WHITHER SHALL I FLY?” 
» 2 ‘*THE FOUNTAIN.” » 5. “ROCKED TO SLEEP.” 
» 3 “BPINNLIED.” » 6, “ THE RESTLESS SEA.” 


Stanty Lucas, WEBER, & Co., 84, New Bond Street. 


NEW SONG, WITH CHORUS, 


= CLANSMEN’S SONG. Words and Music by Wx. 
EXNDERSON. Sung with success by Mr D. KE h 
Price 3s, London: WEEKES £00., 16, a Street, W. eee 








Post free, One and Sixpence. 
ING ME THE SONGS THAT I LOVED LONG AGO. 


Composed by W. MEYER Lutz. One of the most beautiful and tuneful 
Ballads introduced by the MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS for some time 
past. Now being sung with immense success at 8t JAMES’s HALL, Can be 
ordered through an usicseller ; or obtained from the Manager of the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels, St James’s Hall. 


HE FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS.—An entirely new and 
charming Ballad. Words written by Henry 8. Le1au, Esq. Suitable for 
Alto, Tenor, or Soprano voices. Now being sung by the MOORE and BURGESS 
MINSTRELS, at St JamMEs’s HALL, with extraordin success. Can be ordered 
of all Musicsellers; or obtained direct from the Manager of the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels, 8t James’s Hall. 


HE FOLLOWING NEW and BEAUTIFUL SONGS are 
being sung at Sr JAmEs’s Hatt with marked success:—‘‘ Sing me the 
songs that I loved long ago,” “The Flight of the Birds,” ‘‘The Piquet,” and 
“‘ Sing, dearest, sing.” The greatest successes ever achieved by the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels. Can be ordered through all Musicsellers; and of the 
Publishers, Messrs Moore and Burgess, St James’s Hall. Post free, 1s. 6d. 


HE PIANIST’S ROYAL ROAD. KUHE. The most 
complete Course of Study and perfect collection of high-class Pianoforte 
Music yet presented to the public. Each Book, containing not less than 16 Pages, 
Full size, from Engraved Piates, is Edited, Fingered, and has remarks on the 
contents and their performance, by KuHE. Price ls. Post free. Pros us on 
application. CuninGHAM Boosey & Co., 2, Little Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 


LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S COMPOSITIONS. 
i} ESSRS MOUTRIE & SON have the pleasure of announcing 


arrangements with Mr CoTrELL, enabling them to publish a New Com 
sition, Monthly (Vocal or Instrumental). The success of his new ‘‘ Wedding 
March” has encouraged them in requesting Mr CoTTELL to arrange it as a Piano- 
forte Duet. They anticipate a greater demand than ever for his last Compositions. 
Pianoforte and Music Saloons, 55, Baker Street, W. Ouatalogues post free. 


h ISS MARIA XIMENA HAYES, in reply to numerous 

letters of inquiry, begs to announce that her literary and musical avoca- 
tions only permit of her receiving a very limited number of Pupils (Ladies) who 
may wish to study Singing. Her Lessons are in accordance with the purest 
Italian method acquired by her in Italy. For prospectuses and terms apply, by 
letter, at first, to Miss Hayes, 20, Edwardes Square, Kensington, W. 


RDITI’S New Ballad, “TRUE.” The Poetry by Marra 
X. Hayes. Sung by Mdlle HELENE ARNIM, at the Promenade Concerts, 
Royal Italian Opera. Ccanpossd by Luiat ArpiTI. Price 4s. London: 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Where may be obtained, composed by Signor ARDITI :— 
THE PAGE'S SONG, sung by Mdlle Bianchi, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, 
and Mdlle José Sherrington. (Poetry by Maria X. Hayes.) on 
LIINCONTRO VALSE, sung by Mdme Adelina Patti... .. ... 4e. 
A KISS FOR YOUR THOUGHT, sung by Mdlle Valleria ... ... 4. 


(Av OTTE (in G). For the Pianoforte. By W. H. 
MONTGOMERY. Price 3s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 
244, Regent Street, W. 


TWO SONGS BY SUCHET CHAMPION. 


“THE TEST.” Words by ADA ae ee ee 
“A GENTLE WORD.” Words by 8. CHAMPION... 6... ses ses 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W, 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 
Examination for the Degree of Bachelor of Music. 
Frmway, December 29TH, 1876. 11 a.m. To 1 P.M. 

*,* In figuring the bass, the figures must denote what would be the complete 
chords were the harmony amplified, and not merely the written intervals. 
There should be no figure for the common chord in its direct form, 
except where needful to contradict previous figuring on the same bass note. 
Passing-notes should not be figured; but, when in the bass, a line 
should be drawn over or under them from the preceding harmony notes. 


1, Find the answer of this perpetual canon for 2 in 1, free as to 
intervals. Write the whole in score, marking the repeat at the 
bar whence this begins, and at the bar at which it ends. Figure 











6. Write counterpoint of the fourth species, in the soprano clef, 
above this subject, and counterpoint of the third species, in the 
bass clef, below it—the two counterpoints and the subject to be 
played together. Figure the bass. 


i Bee | 
7. Write parts for two sopranos, alto, and tenor above this 


figured bass, introducing passing notes, in any one or other of the 
parts, when convenient. 
















































































—+— a 


_ 2. Write counterpoint for soprano (not treble) and tenor, each 
in its proper clef, both of the second species, above this subject. 
Figure the bass. 


ee eee 
3. State when the seventh of the dominant should rise to the 


fifth of the tonic. Write, in four parts, an example of the same 
in the key of B. 
































8, Write a double counterpoint in the eighth upon this strain. 
Place the counterpoint above as well as below the given part, and 
figure the bass of each. It is desirable that the counterpoint 
have shorter notes against the longer, and longer notes against the 
shorter, of the given part. 
































(To be continued. ) 





THE DESCRIPTION OF COLONOS. 
A PARAPHRASE. 
(From the Greek.) 


The noblest spot of all the earth 
Like thee is none beside, 
That chief among thy wealth dost boast, 


eee 


POLAR G eee + ~ tng pen 


4, Write this chord 
varieties. State what is 
with each of the three 
of the three in the minor 
major key, of which the 
prefixing the key-signa- 
examples. These to be 
of the discord being the 
pianoforte score. 





| with two enharmonic 
| the root of the chord 


notations. Resolve each 
key, and also in the 
root is the dominant, 


ture to each of the six 


in four parts, the root 
duplicated note, and in 


5. Write answers to these fugal subjects. State whether each 
be real or tonal, and, if the latter, whether authentic or plagal. 





The steed thy dearest pride. 


Thy hills are purple with the vine, 
Thy olive groves are green, 

And sings the nightingale divine 
’Mid laurels thick unseen. 


There doth the sweet narcissus pale 
Its clust’ring orbs unfold, 

And there the crocus in the vale 
Displays its cup of gold. 

The sleepless streams of Cephisus 
For ever softly flow, 

And o’er the richly fruitful plains 
Shed blesings as they go. 


And mighty Zeus looketh down 
Benignant from on high ; 
Poseidon and Athene fair 
Keep watch with loving eye. 





























Maria Ximena Hares, 
Dec. 21, 1876. 











Vienxa.—Mad. Christine Nilsson commenced on the 4th inst. a 
series of four performances at the Imperial Operahouse, as Ophelia 
in M. Ambroise Thomas’s Hamlet. Her other three characters were 
Margarethe in Faust, Marguerite de Valois in Les Huguenots, and 
Elsa in Lohengrin.—Johann Strauss’s buffo opera, AMethusalem, 
is in rehearsal at the Karltheater. The management appear to 
reckon upon a long run, having had the principal parts under-studied, 
and sparing no expense for the mise-en-scene, 
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A PROFESSIONAL CAREER.* 
“ Ambition should be made of sterner stuff.” —Shakspere. 
(Continued from page 26.) 

“To continue my story. After two years of study I procured an 
engagement to sing in J/ T'rovatore, at one of the minor theatres. 
I did fairly well, for I had the force and strength of youth. Some- 
times the audience hissed, and sometimes cheered ; they were 


ready for both on the slightest provocation. The journals were 
complimentary, especially those who had shared my purse. A few 
were bitter, for my pockets were somewhat light, markedly one who 
saw true genius in the bass who took the less important part. This 
gentleman was my rival in many things. He was the rejected 
candidate for the réle of Il conte di Luna, and I had also the 
misfortune to be his victorious rival in the love of the prima donna. 
The good lady must perforce love some one, and upon principle fixed 
her affections upon me, the baritone, the tenor being too old and 
ugly, and the heavy bass held merely in reserve and resorted to only 
as the very last resource. My deep voiced rival, however, was 
blinded by the bright soprano star, and hated me bitterly for 
eclipsing him. Yet I did not reciprocate the tender passion of the 
lady, who seemed to my poor perceptions only remarkable for the 
loudness of her voice, and the bigness of her mustachios. She 
elected, however, to take me under her favour and patronage, in 
spite of my indifference and the scowls of the basso profondo.” 

‘Ah! ah! I fancied you had been a lady-killer” laughed out the 
surgeon. ‘‘I hope you got well out of the hands of the basso 
profondo, for the possessors of that voice are nearly all murderers— 
at least, they are represented as such on the stage. 

‘‘The English and American students,” resumed Pipewell, ‘‘ were 
in the habit of resorting to a café in the Corso, where mischief, not 
always of an innocent or delicate character was practised. Knowing 
that unfriendly relations existed between Mr Ivep, the bass, and 
myself, they brewed a cup of malicious fun for their delight 
at our cost. A Mr Grice, now a popular Baptist preacher in 
London, was the leader in the plot. Topics of dispute between 
Ivep and myself were always pushed to the fore. Comparisons 
were made of our voices, merits, masters, and, above all, our progress 
in the affections of the prima donna. My rival was easily excited. 
I passed over many of his provocations to quarrel, but one night he 
insulted me in such a gross and offensive manner that I could 
restrain my anger no longer, and I threw the contents of my wine 
glass in his face. This was just what they wanted. They all 
declared the outrage deep and diabolical, and only to be washed out 
by blood ; a duel, and a duel only, could ensue. They took upon 
themselves to arrange a meeting for the next morning. Pistols were 
the weapons chosen. I certainly felt no thirst for Ivep’s blood, and 
would willingly have apologised for my hasty temper ; but Grice, 
who had elected himself my second, would not hear of it. 
the presiding genius of the affair ; he selected the place, appointed 
the hour, and undertook to provide suitable weapons for our mutual 
destruction, Sad at heart I went to my lodgings, arranged my 
papers, and wrote a letter to my friends, to be posted in case I 
should fall, or have to fly the country for killing my man. At six 
o’clock in the morning we were to be placed face to face 
on a common some miles out of the town, and at daybreak 
I started on the wretched expedition with remorse, but with less dread 
than I had felt in my first appearance on the stage. To some shyness 
gives greater pain than fear. On arriving at the spot I found most of 
the resident English and American students present,with several others, 
amongst’ whom I discerned the bilious face of my old singing master 
twiching with delight. My second, the embryo preacher, measured 
the paces, and brought forth the loaded pistols, which I observed were 
somewhat of an antique pattern. We were placed in position, and 
at a given signal I fired. The results were most unexpected. My 
pistol had burst and wounded my arm ; whilst my antagonist was 
pulling away at his trigger like a madman—he could not discharge 
it. By the faces of our café friends I saw we had been hoaxed. The 





* From Lavender Pipewell, Musical Amateur. By Pencerdd Gwifyn. 





He was |, 





weapons were old theatrical properties, and loaded with nothing 
more harmful than powder. I could not refrain from joining in the 
general laugh; but my opponent, wild with rage, throwing the old 
pistol at the crowd, ran after Grice, and gave him such a pummelling 
a l’inglese that he will never forget should he live to be an octa- 
generian preacher of the gospel. Going towards Ivep I held out my 
hand in reconciliation and amity, which he refused. Soon after, 
however, he gave it in marriage to the prima donna, and so worked 
his revenge on me.” 

‘« By Jove,” ejaculated the doctor, ‘‘ perhaps you were well out of 
it. A marriage certificate often proves more deadly than powder 
and ball. Proceed, my dear sir!” 

‘‘ Milan became,” resumed the host, ‘‘too hot for me after the 
affair was noised abroad, and I soon left for London. My cash was 
also getting short. True I was singing, but I was paying for the 
luxury. Money is not to be earned in Italy by English singers. 
‘Take all and give nothing’ appears to be a favourite motto of the 
Italians. I re-crossed the Alps, resolved on the conquest of Britain 
with my newly acquired artistic powers. Soon after my arrival I 
tried their force upon my old friends, adding thereby a fresh interest 
to their musical gatherings, and kindling in the breast of my kind 
patroness, Lady Di Vroth, most enthusiastic admiration. ‘My 
progress, nay,’ she would say, ‘my absolute proficiency was really 
wonderful.’ She busied herself night and day on my behalf with 
the impresarios of the Italian Operas, by whose advice I transformed 
my name to Signor Lavendi Pipebene, as their audiences demanded 
that tribute should be paid to fashion. The season, however, 
passed, and the first appearance of the great baritone, since his 
return from Italy, never came off. In the autumn an operatic tour 
was arranged by Mr Easy, who offered me an engagement to appear 
in the Channel Islands. He assured me it would be but a mere 
holiday trip, in which I could gain experience for a more extended 
field of operations. In accepting it I little thought what its duties 
would entail. Tomy horror I found there was to be a change of 
opera every night for three weeks, and I had to cram my memory, 
never very capacious, with eighteen operas. In the attempt I 
chocked up my brain with a wilderness of themes. My mind 
became a very chaos. At times I could not recognise the sayings 
of the heavy villain from the utterances of aged parents. Airs 
of Mozart glided imperceptibly into phrases of Bellini. Times, 
places, characters, dresses, positions, entries, exits, dialogue, and 
recitative, all became mixed and confused.” 

‘Just as I felt” said the young surgeon, ‘‘ when I crammed for 
my exam: they gave me enough for a whole university to learn.” 

(To be continued. ) 





THE CALM VOYAGE.* 
(From the Italian.) 


How gently o'er this tranquil summer deep 
The light bark glides ! 
The full sail bears her through the waves that leap 
Around her sides. 
The spirits of a hundred flowers, that died 
With dying day, 
By evening breezes wafted o'er the tide, 
Perfume our way. 


Thus ever may’st thou float, with favouring gales, 
Life’s ocean o'er ! 

Thus, too, may Health and Hope, to fill thy sails, 
Breathe from the shore! 

And when the bloom that decks the flowers of youth 
No more appears, 

Thus may their odorous spirits come to soothe 
Thy fading years ! 

H. F, Spencer. 
* Copyright. 











CoNSTANTINOPLE.—Sig. Parmigiani has been compelled to termi- 
nate abruptly the Italian operatic season which he inaugurated a 
short time since. Considering the state of matters here at the 
present moment, this result is far from surprising. 
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STEPHEN HELLER* 
(Continued from page 5.) 

Refined, delicate, feeling that his idea is superior to its realisa- 
tion, and that his sentiments are more complete than the way in 
which they are rendered, the master whom I am endeavouring to 
sketch in a few rapid touches, writes at chosen moments, in frag- 
ments, and as he thinks, without going beyond himself. Is not 
this alone calculated to make a man think truly and feel pro- 
foundly ? Heller conciliates, in a rare degree, picturesqueness and 
Atticism. There is a grand air about his style ; its lines are open ; 
and, though sometimes highly worked up, its design is always 
characterised by breadth. It is ever varied by unexpected and 
delicate gradations, intended and novel rencounters, and effects 
peculiar to it. Uneasy and sometimes uncertain, Heller becomes 
grave and noble the moment he enters into his subject. 

Heller's harmonic work is marked by the care and curiosity of 
new types, of forms unknown to the formulas of the schools. His 
talent is to be a great re-beginner ; what he has missed on one 
occasion he recovers on another; he has never exhausted him- 
self, and frequently repeats previous offences. He subtilises too 
much, perhaps; though, if the brain takes with him, at certain 
moments, the place of the heart, there is, at any rate, poetical fire 
mixed up with it. He has been classed in the ranks of fanciful 
ortyinals—we are so fond at the present day of forming collec- 
tions! His fancy is nothing more than a spontaneous conception of 
design, colour, andrhythm. Asa poet he has often been in a position 
to perceive, from the quality itself, the insufficiency of pure fancy 
as a guide to the Beautiful—to learn how fancy succumbs and 
swerves when not supported by guides, invisible, perhaps, but cer- 
tain. Hence, for him, the absolute necessity for rules, powerful 
auxiliaries, which restrain and direct a man amid different im- 
pulses, and assemble contrary things under the same law. ‘‘We 
do not show our grandeur by being at one extremity, but rather 
by touching both extremities at once, and filling the entire inter- 
vening space.” The author of so many works essentially dif- 
ferent cannot have disregarded this precept of Pascal’s. Carried 
upwards in his flight he will, after soaring and towering high 
above us, re-descend to earth with virile grace, without effort and 
without apparent shock. 

As to the originality which has justly been ascribed to Heller, 
it is neither extravagance, as some have asserted, nor the result of 
eccentric tendencies, as others would make us believe, but an 
entirely personal and exceedingly lively way of feeling and ex- 
pressing things. Of a truth, such originality is of a nature to 
surprise and even to strike people with singular force, at an epoch 
when pasticcio, when indiscriminate and confused imitation of all 
anterior styles is so flourishing. But for a man to be himself, 
without uniformity, and with prismatic flashes irradiating all the 
currents of his work, is something grand and worthy of remark, is 
it not? Yes, but he is always “melancholy,” I shall be told. 
How can we refuse to accept such predispositions of temperament, 
which, in the sphere of sensitiveness, dominate an artist's entire 
career and all his works ? ) 

Musical science has taken a vast amount of trouble to produce 


Treatises on Experience and the Beautiful, but Nature unaided | 


furnishes the Treatises on Inspiration and Poetry. Stephen 
Heller relies wholly upon these last. Analysis would give us only 
a very imperfect idea of his rhythmical and harmonic way of 
going to work. Form! Aye, it is in form that a perusal of him is 
interesting and seductive. For shape and extent we may com- 
pare most of his pieces with the arch of the rainbow, vague and 


undecided at each end, elevated and radiant in the middle; then | 


the bright colours grow fainter as the semicircle sinks, the 
luminous gradations die away, the sombre tints take their place, 
and everything is plunged into obsewity. In a few bars, Heller 
entrances you with his ideal, however elevated and far removed it 
may be from your own moral or intellectual disposition. When 
the brief symphony is concluded—for it really is one, and you 
have been under the influence of its charm—you require a certain 
—_— to triumph over your emotion and return to reality. 
have now to consider Stephen Heller's works. 


* 
** 


Heller's works comprise all styles. He has cast the pure and 
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* Translated by J. V, Bridgeman, exprissly for the Musical World. 





sonorous metal of his inspiration in the most opposite moulds of 
composition, marking all, however, with his own effigy. 

In his Sonatas, Scherzos, and Nocturnes, he approaches, by the 
elevation and distinction of the melodic thought, the finest classi- 
cal models. He reveals himself a master of the difficult art of 
writing for the piano in his “ Etudes,” his “Caprice caractéris- 
tique sur deux Thémes de Mendelssohn,” his “ Allegro pastorale,” 
his ‘‘Saltarello,” and his most remarkable transcription of Schubert's 
melodies. In his “ Etudes,’ moreover, he makes good, with 
incontestable brilliancy, his right to be considered a poet. 

While the fantastic element claims the conflict of demons and 
angels dedicated to M. L. Wertheim, as well as “ La Ballade,” “ Le 
Conte,” and “ La Réverie du Gondolier,” written for Vincent Adler, 
Fancy marks as her own the “ Impromptus,” the “ Feuillets d’Al- 
bum,” the “ Arabesques,” and the “ Préludes,” delicious genre pic- 
tures painted with the most exquisite care, Florentine enamelling, 
specimens of the most delicious and effective chasing. Fifty bars at 
the utmost: a passing shadow, an azure vapour curling upwards, a 
will-o’-the-wisp, which dances, is extinguished, and then laughs 
mockingly further on. What exquisite and searching art! What 
enjoyment we derive from original thoughts interpreted with 
sober and luminous elegance. How opposed [leller is, on such oc- 
casions, to aught like solemnity ; how gracefully simple he becomes! 

In Les Nuits Blanches (four books, containing eighteen pieces), 
Heller allows his imagination to pursue a vagabond courre and bis 
pen torun on asit lists. Isnotsuch music of a truth improvisation 
in its most natural shape? At whatever page you open the 
collection, you are sure to come upon some original sentiment, 
which will remain all the more deeply engraven on your memory, 
because it seems produced unconsciously. Lo not, however, trust 
to appearances. Art is here dissimulated to such a point as to 
make you think that nature alone speaks. 

(To be continued.) 


—j—— 


MEN’S VOICES IN THE CHURCH. 


For nearly two years past the music at one service in each week at 
St Paul’s Cathedral has been sustained by men’s voices only. 
Considering that the playground of the chorister boys consists of the 
limited area of the roof of the schoolhouse, this is certainly a 
wise arrangement, inasmuch as it gives the little fellows regularly 
once in each week an opportunity of getting a run in the 
country and a breath of fresh air. As our readers are aware, 
there is a goodly repertory of sacred music for men’s voices, in 
which Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Festgesang” and three Motets, Schubert’s 
‘*Great is Jehovah ” and Gounod’s ‘“‘ Hail gladdening light,” stand 
pre-eminent for beauty of melody. We were not a little surprised, 
therefore, to find a correspondent of the City Press who, after 
attending one of these services, was evidently under the impression 
that the short and easy method adopted by the musical authorities in 
order to get male voice music, was, to take ordinary services 
and anthems but omit the treble part throughout !! He actually writes 
to say—‘‘ the melody being unrepresented, the musical portion of the 
service was almost in dumb show.” Moreover, he thought the 
efforts of the organist to play the omitted treble parts were a 
| failure, for he says ‘‘the organ feebly endeavoured to make up the 
deficiency!" We condone with tenors and basses on this newly- 
discovered fact that melody is only to be found in the treble stave ! 





But the malcontent correspondent of our contemporary surpasses 
. himself when he says quite seriously and in — faith—‘‘ May I ask 
you, sir, or some of your more enlightened readers, whether this 
(service for men’s voices) is any furiher Ritualistic development ?” 
| All we can say in reply to this is, to ask some of the more enlightened 


| readers of the City Press whether, arguing from analogy, an organ 
stop of 16-feet pitch is, or is not, more Ritualistic than one of 8-feet! 
Some readers may have observed that among the officers of the 
Challenger scientific expedition there appeared the names of Nares, 
Aldrich, and Havergal. The first of these, it need hardly be said, 
is now Sir George Nares, who’s name is on everyone’s lips as leader 
of the Arctic Expedition; the second has been promoted to a 
Commander for his skill and gallantry in the same perilous voyage ; 
the last is a Lieutenant, RN. Musicians will be interested to 
know that Sir George Nares is a descendant of Dr Nares; that 
Commander Aldrich is one of the line of Dean Aldrich, of musical, 
architectural, and logical fame; and that Lieutenant Havergal is a 
son of Canon Havergal, the Church musician, whore beneficial 
influence on hymnody is now fully recognised.—7/he Musical 7'imes, 
| January lst, 1877, 
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Sakderjianthilleren. 

A Wagnerian Teatraylogy, or Art-poem-libretto, with a good deal of Cupan 
Sorcery in it, accompanied by some indication of the glorious Uncon- 
ventional Music of the Future. 

(From “ Mr Punch’s Pocket Book.”) 
PREFACE. 

This Teatraylogy consists of three parts, and occupies about as 
many weeks in performance. Of course what is here given can be 
no more than an inadequate specimen of the whole composition of 
the All-poet-musician. Still we have no doubt but that it will be 
found quite enough for the present, without entering fully into the 
Music of the Future. 

The First Part partakes of the character of a Preludian Pro- 
logue, and introduces the Hero, Jak, and the chief characters, with 
what may be termed the the basso-motivo of the Opera-Poem. 

The Second Part shows how the Hero Jak, determined to rescue 
his Lady-love, attacks the Jiants in their Castles. 

The Third Part, which is subdivided, shows how Jak, having 
still to find his Lady-love, Leetelred Ridinood, seeks the Storr- 
hausen of La Mére Hobbard, who lends him her learned Dog, 
Waggner, to guide him on his travels. Waggner is soon on the 
Wolf's trail, but unfortunately Jik’s object is defeated by the 
elevation of the Jiant Wolf's Castle on the rock, which is some 
50,000,000 feet above the sea-level. This introduces the Sclavonic 
Legend of the Beanstalk. Jak goes out Beanstalking. And, as 
he climbs, the elements are set in commotion, the animal world 
goes mad, the astronomical system gets hopelessly muddled, and a 
hitherto inanimate object, suddenly becoming endued with life 
and motion, elopes with, as might have been expected, its own 
spooney one. All this offers a splendid scope for the genius of the 
All-Poet All-Musician Wagner, 

The Orchestral Finale of this part is perhaps the finest thing 
that even this Great Master has ever written. It commences with 
a tonic description of the “Lofty Diddle-diddle,” or “High 
Diddle-diddle” movement by all the stringed instruments in 
fugue. The diapason is kept on throughout, and the occasional 
insistance on the minor seventh produces a discord which is now 
startling, now plaintive, according to the variations on the Theme, 
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Then follows the most exquisite, the most perfect bit of animal 
painting ever known in harmonics, clearly portraying—if notes 
can ever portray anything, if there is, as indeed there is, a true 
Language in Notes, a genuine expression of undying Narrative in 
Music—the first appearance of the Cat. The legend takes her, in 
the hand of the All-Poet, thus far :— 
‘* High Diddle, Diddle, 
The Cat... .” 

The first Diddle is carried as high as fingers which (were made 
before tuning-forks) will go on a violin, violoncello, or double-bass. 
But the second Diddle is taken as low as the first was high. Thus 
producing a striking contrast, and preparing the audience for 
what is immediately to follow. 




















t8va. lower. 





8a. lower, 

Then comes the last solo (Der Katzkey), and here Herr Richard 
Wagner's Mews truly inspired him. Richard Wagner makes no 
secret of his descent from Richard Whittington, whose family 
were originally German, and who, had his parents but stayed in 











their own native land, would never have been Lord Mayor of 
London. But this by the way; the cries of the Cat are marvel- 
lously rendered, piercing and plaintive, fierce and ferocious. Then 
just at the most intense point of the symphony is heard the first 
strain of the soothing violin, 
‘“‘ High Diddle, Diddle, 

The Cat, and the Fiddle.” 
The Fiddle remonstrates with the Cat. The Cat objects to the 
Fiddle speaking at all, when, thereupon, the Fiddle reminds the 
Cat of their relationship, and points out that both Fiddles and 
Cats owe their powers of music to the same cause. This leads to 
a disquisition on the relative value of Cats and Fiddles, and each 
discusses his and her own peculiarities in speeches (of course to 
touchingly and thrillingly descriptive music) of some 826 lines apiece. 
Finally the Cat and the Fiddle join in the nearest approach to 
what the “ All-Poet” ever admits into his work as an Operatic 
Duet, which, however, is suddenly broken in upon by a Gigantic 
Discord, introducing a lovely pastorale. It is night, the moon is 
shining, the shepherds are slumbering, the flocks are sleeping, the 
heifers are in the paddock, the cows are in the cowhouse, all save 
one, which, overcome by the loss of its calf, is careering about the 
country refusing all consolation. Thus far have we now got in the 
legend which forms the finale of the first part of the third Act, or 
Divisional Poem of the Teatraylogy. 

‘High Diddle, Diddle, 
The Cat, and the Fiddle : 
The Cow... .” 


Of course this maddening and exciting scene, musically ex- 
pressed, brings us to the tableau pictured in the words 


‘* Jumped over the Moon.” 


And here, of course, all the resources of a stage arranged for the 
greatest mechanical effects are brought into play. Of the re- 
mainder it would be difficult to speak briefly. 


‘* The Little Dog laughed to see such fun.” 


The Laughing Chorus of Dogs, all assembled in the Isle of Dogs, 
is one of those marvellous compositions of which a Mendelssohn 
might be proud, a Mozart boast, and which would cause a Beet- 
hoven to be astonished at his own genius. The Big Newfound- 
land's Barkarole is a magnificent specimen of the Composer-Poet’s 
art of expressing animal sorrow and fury. While 

‘‘ The Dish ran away with the Spoon” 
brings this part to a satisfactory conclusion, amid the roar of the 
waves, the howling of the winds, the terror of the Man in the 
Moon at seeing his residence leapt over, by a flying Cow, as Jak 
places his foot on the first projection of the Beanstalk, and com- 
mences his perilous ascent. On this picture the curtain descends. 

The Second Division of the Third Part, which is again sub- 
divided (but only takes ten days in performance), shows how Jak, 
having climbed the Beanstalk, attacks Jiant Wolf, rescues Leetel- 
red Ridinood, and is joined by all the characters who have ever 
appeared, at any time, in the piece from its commencement. 
This affords an opportunity for one of the most effective finales, 
both musically and dramatically considered, in the whole of 
music. 

The Finale alone lasts three days, and is divided into acts, deeds, 
and processions. All kinds of difficulties—expressed by a per- 
petually recurring chromatic scale, interwoven among a perfect 
network of chords, fugues, and symphonies—are placed in the way 
of Jak’s wedding, but he overcomes them one by one, passing from 
sharps, flats, double sharps, and incidentals, into the key of a calm 
C major. Then with one great discord, one Gigantic Bang on the 
Big Drum, the Art-Poem concludes. 

(To be eontinued. ) 





1877, 

MAKE UP YOUR MINDS, 
(Written on the spur of the moment.) 

If seven’s a lucky number, 

Two sevens must be luckier ; 

So, love, we cannot blunder— 

If we get married this year. 

To BuNwELL, Esq. 


Wellben. 
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Bagner's “Ring des Ribelungen.” 
By Dr HAnstick.* 
(Continued from page 6.) 

Wagner designates Das Rheingold a Prelude. The drama proper 
commences, therefore, on the second evening, with Die Walkiire. 
Siegfried, the hero of the whole work, does not appear yet awhile, 
The drama of Die Walkiire first develops the story of the race of 
the Wiilsungen before his birth. Wialse, the founder of the race, is, 
according to Wagner’s version, none but god Wotan himself. 
Siegmund and Sieglinde, brother and sister, who do not know each 
other, are the Walsungen introduced at the beginning of the piece. 
Siegmund, who is a fugitive, enters, during his flight, Hunding’s 
dwelling ; and Sieglinde, Hunding’s young and beautiful wife, brings 
him refreshment. The two feel glowing love for eachother, and donot 
make any effort to repress it after discovering that they are brother 
and sister. Sieglinde stupifies her husband with a sleeping draught, 
and passes the night with Siegmund in uninterrupted bliss. The 
next morning, Hunding and Siegmund engage in combat with each 
other, and both fall. Briinnhilde now takes part in the story. She 
is one of the nine Walkyres, who ride about battle-fields and carry 
the slain heroes to Walhalla. Briinnhilde (according to Wagner, the 
daughter of Wotan himself), has, contrary to her father’s especial 
order, aided Siegmund in the fight. As a punishment, she is plunged 
into sleep by Wotan, and surrounded by a circle of fire (the 
‘‘wabernde Lohe”).¢ No one but aman who ‘knows not fear” 
shall deliver and call her his own. With this ‘‘fire-charm” the 
piece closes. In Siegfried, the third drama, the action of which is 
supposed to take place some twenty years later than that of Die 

Walkiire,a new hero, young Siegfried, the son of the brother and 
sister, Siegmund and Sieglinde, is brought upon the stage. He is 
presented to us as the ideal of robust strength and high spirits, 
forging the sword ‘‘ Nothung,” hunting a bear, killing the giant 
Fafner, who has been changed into a dragon, and slaying his foster 
father, Mime. By tasting the blood of the dragon, he becomes 
endowed with the power of understanding the language of the birds, 
who tell him all about the flame-encompassed Briinnhilde. He has 
despoiled Fafner of the Nibelungen-Ring and the Tarnkappe, or Cap 
of Darkness, which renders its wearer invisible, and now forces his 
way through the fire to the sleeping Briinnhilde, whom he awakens 
with a kiss, With the long love-scene between the two (‘‘O 
hehrster Thaten thériger Hort! Leuchtende Liebe, lachender Tod”) ¢ 
the act closes, 

This is followed by the fourth and last drama : Gétterdémmerung. 
We behold Siegfried setting forth in search of fresh exploits, after 
taking a tender farewell of Briinnhilde, and placing upon her finger 
the Nibelungen Ring as a pledge of fidelity. He rides off to the 
Rhine, where the proud race of the Giebichungen hold sway. King 
Gunther's lovely sister, Gutrune (the Chriemhild of the Nibelungen- 
lied), immediately conceives a violent passion for him, and, at 
Hagen’s suggestion, gives him a magic potion, which renders him 
entirely forgetful of Briinnhilde. He desires and obtains Gutrune as 
his wife, promising in return to win Briinnhilde—who can be subdued 
by him alone—for Gunther. Changed by the agency of the Tarn- 
helm into the semblance of Gunther, he forces Briinnhilde into the 
bridal-chamber, and tears from her the ring as a token of the 
marriage. Hagen (according to R. Wagner, a son of Alberich’s) 
desires to obtain possession of the ring himself, and, therefore, re- 
solves to compass Siegfried’s destruction. Briinnhilde recognises her 
ring on Siegfried’s finger, and consequently the falseness of him she 
so dearly loved. She demands that he shall be killed, and Hagen 
stabs him in a dastardly manner, while they are out hunting. Im- 
mediately before Siegfried’s end, however, Hagen gives the young 
hero another magic potion, which neutralises the effects of the first 





* Neue Freie Presse, August 13, 1876,—Translated expressly for the 
Musical World by J. V. Bridgeman, 

t “The flickering blaze.” 
P = 9 foolish refuge of most sublime deeds] dazaling love, laughing 
eath ; 








one. Siegfried suddenly remembers Briinnhilde, and dies with a 
message to her on his lips. Gutrune, without more ado, cedes her 
place by the side of the murdered man to Briinnhilde, who disputes it 
with her, and who then flings herself upon the blazing funeral pile pre- 
pared for Siegfried’s corpse. The waters of the Rhine overflow into 
the hall ; the Daughters of the Rhine swim in, drag down Hagen, 
who endeavours to gain possession of the ring, and hold it up 
exultingly. At the same time there appears in the sky a red glow 
the reflection of the conflagration which consumes the stronghold of 
the Gods and all its splendour. 
(To be continued. ) 


—_ () —— 


PANTOMIME NO PANTOMIME. 
(J'o the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.”) 


Sm,—J. V. B., in his article, “ Pantomime no Pantomime,” will 
find many to sympathise with his views. Some fourteen years 
ago I wrote a satirical pamphlet, which the members of a rather 
serious family thought amusing. I subjoin an extract as per- 
taining to this season, and bearing reference to pantomime. The 
subject was The Iron Times v. The Good Old Days :— 


‘* Another circumstance peculiar to the age that is past deserving 
condemnation was the absurdly social manner in which the season 
of Christmas was kept—the season of plum pudding and pantomime 
—mince pies and misletoe, champagne and charades, figs and fun, 
snap-dragon and Sir Roger de Coverley, ram punch and revelry, 
wassail bowl and what-you-like. The observance of Christmas in 
the olden time was altogether different from the simple, every-day- 
matter-of-fact sort of manner in which we now keepit. But, of 
course, when the ‘good old customs’ disappeared, Christmas, the 
monarch of the winter was dethroned, and his laurel crown thrown 
behind the fire. No longer vaulted ceilings ring in his presence. 
This once merry king is now a staid old gentleman. He has lost 
his rubicund face, and looks as if dosed with camomile 
pills or addicted to Banting.* Formerly his annual visits were 
expected by old and young, by squire and peasant. He did not 
come alone, but with a jovial train of spirits. But his train has 
now been run off the line. In his time there were wassail bowls 

alore and yule logs burning cheerily. There was waste! The 

ay was not long enough for the fun; the night was robbed of 
hours, and the larceny went unpunished. The revelry was kept up 
unceasingly; sleep was banished, in spite of Sancho Panza, 
who ro ‘blessed is he that invented sleep ;’ while Mirth, with 
‘dimpled cheek,’ and Laughter, ‘holding both his sides,’ supplied 
his place. But now wassail bowls are bowled out, or perhaps used 
as washing bowls ; and yule logs, you'll logically infer, are used for 
railway purposes. Christmas boxes are being packed up to be sent 
away with the rest of the baggage. Soon we shall have nothing 
characteristic of those days. Lord Mayor’s Show is among the 
few things left, og 2 the men in armour, which were the chief 
part of its glory, have melted under their metallic responsi- 
bility.t Plum pudding, a conservative institution of old Christmas, 
is coming to be regarded as something vulgar. So long in partnership 
with roast beef, it is time that a dissolution should take place, and 
a company, limited, be formed out of it. The Christmas pantomime, 
too, once anxiously looked forward to by old and young, has 
almost entirely changed its character. Many a life has been pro- 
longed by pantomime. Laughter made the lean grow fat, and 
brought health to the sickly. I should like to know what business 
had Laughter to interfere with the practice of doctors of medicine ? 
He is not one of the faculty, but a quack, and his patent medicine 
should pay a tax to the Government. The burlesque before a 
antomime now is everything, the harlequinade of no moment. 

he first part used to be a short preamble to the second, when the 
fun Was wont to begin, when the chuckles of infants used to 
make the theatre ring again, especially when clown began to 
feel the effect of the red-hot poker, Pantomime is becoming simply 
a medium for scenic display, Clown and Pantaloon existing merely 
inname. Clown will henceforth never be known to posterity, like Joey 
Grimaldi. He and Pantaloon must alter their natures and pursuits. 
Pantaloon must turn tailor, and make articles of apparel which his 
name has immortalised. Clown, instead of whitening his face, 
would do well to blacken it, and join a troop of Virginian — . 





Grenoa.—The Carlo Felice opened with the Huguenots. 


———— _ a 











* This was all written fourtecn years ago. 
t The present Lord Mayor has re-introduccd thar, 
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Htalian Opera in Modern Costume, 


(By Charles Lyall.) 


No, 2—IL TROVATORE. 


Act 2np, 


} 


NU 


Azucena.—‘‘ Stride la vampa !” Azucena.—‘‘ Ferma ! son io che parla a te.” 
(‘‘ The flames arise.” —Manfredo Maggioni. ) (‘‘Stop! ’Tis I who speaks to thee.””—Maggioni.) 


[D1 Luna (irrompendo ad un tratto,)—‘* No, giammai |” Lreonora.—‘‘Oh!” ... . Manrico.—‘‘ T’arretra!"/. . . 
(Suddenly issuing from the wood).—‘* Ah, never ! ”—Maggioni. ] Di Luna.—“‘ Ho le furie nel cor !” 7 
(‘“‘Alas!/” ... ‘* Withdraw!” ... ‘lam mad with rage!” 
Maggioni, ) 


(To be continued, ) 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


ST JAMES’S HALL. 
NINETEENTH SEASON, 1876-7. 


Director—Mr 8. ARTHUR OHAPPELL. 
THE FIFTEENTH CONCERT, 


MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 15, 1877. 
T'o commence at Hight o'clock precisely. 








Programme, 


PART I. 
QUARTET, in E flat, Op. 12, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
—MM. Henry Hovrmss, L. Ries, ZERBINI, and PIarri ... Mendelssohn, 
LIEBESLIEDER-WALZER, Op. 52 as oa ii Si ... Brahms. 
Mdiles SopHtr Lowe and REDEKER, MM. SHAKESPEARE and Pyarv. 
Pianoforte—Mdlle Martz Krebs and Miss AGNES ZIMMERMANN. 


PART II. 

RONDO, in C major, Op. 73, for two pianofortes (first time)— 
Miss AGNES ZIMMERMANN and Mdlle Marie Krebs... __... Chopin. 

7 ** Es ist verrathen ” 

QUARTETS { “Ich bin geliebt” ea see _ 

Mdlles Sopuik LOwE and REDEKER, MM. SHAKESPEARE and Pyarr. 

TRIO, in G major, Op. 1, No. 2, for pianoforte, violin, and violon- 
cello—Mdlle Marte Kress, MM. Henry Hormes and 
PIATTI 28 hee wae ie ai see ee ... Beethoven, 


. Schumann, 





SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 18, 1877. 


T'o commence at Three o'clock precisely. 








jProgramme, 


QUARTET, in G@ minor, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and 
violoncello—Mdlle Mariz Krebs, MM. Henry Homes, 
ZERBINI, and PIaTTI... an see ve ne ans ... Mozart. 

AIR, “‘ Adelaide”—Mr 8tms REEVES... ast ig Be ... Beethoven, 

SONATA PATHETIQUE, in C minor, Op. 13, for pianoforte alone 
—Mdlle MARIE KREBs .. 


é ae a Pe id ‘ii ... Beethoven, 
BERENADE, ‘“ Awake, awake ”"—Mr Sims REEVES (Violoncello 


obbligato—Signor P1aTTI) 2 legge lg eae ltt ttt, 
OOTET, in F, Op. 166, for two violins, viola, violoncello, double 

bass, clarionet, French horn, and bassoon (by desire)—MM. 

Henry Howimes, L. Rres, ZERBINI, LAZARUS, WENDTLAND, 

WINTERBOTTOM, REYNOLDS, and PIATT! ... .. Schubert. 


Conductor ... ees ... Sir JuLIvs Benevrcr. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

_ Mr Groxer Roorgs.—A prettier melody of its kind than “‘ Sally 
in our alley” could hardly be desired ; but the words are silly and 
peters. We are glad to hear once again of a correspondent of such 
ong standing as Mr Roores, and at the same time recommend him, 
until he has more seriously entered into the spirit of the Ring des 
Nibelungen, to direct his attention to other studies. Let him consult 
the writings of Francis Hueffer on the ‘‘ Music of the Future ” 
and Wagner in connection with it; and if he wants to get up a 
— article, he may crib from them, as others have done. The 
book of Schuré is a veritable wind-bag. Wagner himself could 
hardly read with satisfaction such inflated bombast. 


DEATH. 
On January 9, at 2, Beaumont Street, Mrs J. BALSIR CHATTERTON, 
widow of the late Balsir Chatterton, professor of the harp, aged 70. 














NOTICE, 

To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the Musica Wortp is at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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[X the absence of other subjects for immediate consideration, 

we can hardly do better than quote an article which has 
recently appeared in the musical column of a weekly contem- 
porary, relating to a tendency of our day which has on several 
occasions been discussed and questioned in the pages of the 





Musical World. Under the heading of 4 Retrospect, the 
Graphic makes the following observations :— 

‘*A glance back at the doings of the yearjust past, though agood deal 
for the advantage of music has been effected in several quarters, is 
not altogether reassuring. Too much stress has been laid upon what 
is somewhat vaguely termed ‘progress.’ Now the word ‘ progress’ 
sounds right enough when there is a given point from which to start. 
To ordinary thinkers that point would seem to be the last point on 
the road to perfection at which we had previously arrived. To 
travel pedal. from this, in the same direction, would be ‘pro- 
gress’in the legitimate sense of the term. But before tonelline 
beyond, we must have reached it. That, however, is by no means 
the case with the actual (so-called) ‘party of progress’ among 
musicians. Without having thoroughly mastered the rudiments of 
their art, there exists a large number of young and middle-aged 
composers, German and French especially, who affect to take 
Beethoven’s ‘last word ’—as revealed (or, to many, hidden) in the 
Missa Solennis and the ‘Choral Symphony’—for their ‘stand- 
point.” How few remember what years of anxious thought and 
weary labour it took Beethoven to get there! He did not neglect 
the early study of counterpoint, the disregard of which has proved 
the bane of numbers who, if not exactly men of genius, were, it 
must be admitted, gifted with natural talent, the precocity of which 
should have been turned to excellent purpose. Instead of this, we 
have extravagant pretension, and, in place of symmetrical form, 
what is little Petter than rambling Pre =i Even Schubert is 
occasionally open to protest on this account ; but he, to cite the 
words of Joseph Joachim, was ‘a heaven-born genius’; and we 
can quite ailsaiend the eloquent expression of Schumann— 
‘himmlische Linge’ (heavenly length)—in his delightful essay on 
Schubert's ninth symphony, which, had it the logical sequence and 
development of eetwen ‘No. 9,’ might fairly have claimed a 
place side by side with that imperishable masterpiece. But none of 
Schubert’s successors—not Schumann himself (far from it)—were 
richly endowed like him. Even Mendelssohn, who did such genuine 
service to music by religiously adhering to the principles of those 
great old masters who (again to quote Schumann) ‘look down upon 
us from among the stars,’ cannot, for exhaustless variety of 
invention, be compared with Schubert. Yet Mendelssohn was the 
one who most successfully upheld the dignity of art during his 
brief career, and had he lived, would, as a sage, have commanded no 
less obsequious respect than, as a youth, full of brilliant promise, he 
won unanimous admiration. His death left a free field for the men 
whom Schumann, in his earlier time, might have enlisted in the 
‘ Davidsbiindlerschaft,’ but whom, later on, it is more than 
probable he would have expelled as ‘Philistines.’ The musical 
record of last year has brought the works of these ‘reformers,’ 
who begin at the end without having mastered the beginning, too 

rominently forward. At the Crystal Palace Concerts, the Monday 
Tesies Concerts, the concerts of the Philharmonic Societies, Old and 
New, and elsewhere, they have taken up time and attention which 
might have been more profitably bestowed. We do not object to 
hear and judge them occasionally, because it is always well to know 
what is going on abroad, in the musical art as in other arts ; but we 
strongly object to that intolerance of criticism witich causes their 
disciples in this country to attribute anything that assumes the 
shape of calm and impartial opinion to party prejudice and fore- 
gone conclusion. As it is quite out of our way to be personal, we 
object to citing names; but we cannot refrain from adding that 
much of the harm that has been done, and threatens to be done, is 
owing to the influence of a man of undoubted genius—viz., Richard 
Wagner, whose recent ‘ Festival-stage-play,’ at Bayreuth, was a sort 
of heathen Oberammergau. The regardlessness of form and structure, 
of which this much-talked-of composer (far better dramatist, by the 
way, than musi¢ian) defiantly makes a boast, is hailed by some of his 
compatriots as oracular ; and, without a tithe of his genius or one- 
hundredth part of his ability, they strive to follow in his footsteps ; 
whereas they are but pigmies, burying themselves in the seven- 
leagued boots of a giant. We have broached this matter for the 
simple reason that the Wagner mania seems likely to influence not a 
few of our own musicians—which, as we are now ——s would 
be a thing greatly to deplore. This recalls to us an anecdote told 
of the late Sir Sterndale Bennett, who, when Principal of our Rofal 
Academy of Music, being asked by a pupil, ‘ Do you know, sir, the 
fourth symphony of Schumann?’ replied, ‘Do you know, sir, the 
first symphony of Mozart?’ — answered in the negative, 
Bennett said, ‘Go and make yourself acquainted with it, and then 
I will talk to you about Schumann.’ Here was a plain example (on 
the pupil’s side) of beginning at the wrong end. ‘To those incidents 
which have more directly concerned our musical doings at home, 
during the past year, we may shortly refer; it was our present 
purpose merely to say a word or two about a new sign of the times, 
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promising anything rather than good to the most popular, and, if 
wisely administered, refined and humanising of the arts. Why 
endeavour to make an unfathomable mystery of it? Music is 
‘Orphean’ (tuneful), or it is nothing.” 


Of our hearty concurrence with the sentiments expressed 
in the foregoing our readers need not be reminded. D. jp. 
— 0 —_ 


PROJECTED MONUMENT TO BEETHOVEN. 


| ae the moment we must limit ourselves to reproducing 

the very appropriate and admirable address of the Com- 
mittee for this patriotic, artistic, and glorious undertaking, 
together with the names of the musicians and literary men 
who compose it. That we shall return to a subject of such 
universal interest need scarely be added. 

“ Cinquante années se sont écoulées depuis que lame de Beethoven 
s'est envolée vers les sphéres célestes dont il a révélé au monde les 
divines mélodies. Les membres du comité, qui s'est constitué a 
Vienne dans le but d’élever un monument au plus éminent des 
maitres, ont cru le moment opportun pour prier les admirateurs 
de Beethoven, qui sont répandus dans l’univers entier, de concourir 
au succés de leur entreprise par des concerts ou des représentations 
dramatiques. Vienne, qui a vu naitre les chefs-d’ceuvre im- 
périssables de Beethoven, renferme les cendres de leur immortel 
auteur. Son monument doit donc étre digne du génie dont il 
rappellera la gloire éternelle. Le projet, composé par le professeur 
Zumbusch, a été accueilli avec enthousiasme par les membres du 
comité artistique, et le modéle, en partie achevé, est prét a étre 
exécuté en bronze. Le concours de tous ceux qui gardent 
précieusement la mémoire du grand compositeur nous aidera 4 
terminer l’ceuvre dont, malgré l’insuffisance de nos ressources, nous 
avons pris hardiment J'initiative et nous espérons que la lyre de 
Beethoven, renouvelant le miracle d’Amphion, aura le don d’attirer 
les pierres du monument qui perpétuera 4 tout jamais la gloire du 
maitre immortel. 

“Les Mempres pu Comitz.—J. Brahms, O. Dessoff, F. 
Dingelstedt, N. Dumba (président), D. Guttmann, F. Egger, Th. 
Hansen, E. Hanslick, J. Hellmesberger, J. Herbeck (vice-président), 
F, Jauner, A. Koch, E. Kral, 8S. Mosenthal, J. Nordmann, G. 
Nottebohm, H. Richter, F. Schmidt, W. Wiener, L. A. Zellner 
(sécrétaire). 

‘* Vienne, decembre, 1876.” 


For Music. 


But when the way is weary, 
To trav’ller doomed to roam, 
The path need not be dreary, 
Made bright by thouglits of home. 


Then let us take the weather, 
Like life, as good for man, 
The bright and dull together, 
For that is Nature’s plan. 
M. A. BAINEs, 





What care I for the weather, 
For rain, or snow, or hail, 

When friends can meet together, 
And genial thoughts prevail ! | 


Some minds are tinged with sadness, 
When clouds obscure the skies, | 
For them there is no gladness, 
No sunbeams in kind eyes. 
London Magazine. 











MpmMe Anna Bisnop is once more in London, after again 
making almost the tour of the globe. Of one thing we are sure— 
every true amateur will be delighted to see, and,if possible, to hear 
her. , 

THE LATE Mr At¥rep Hotmes.—We are informed that the 
Minister of Public Instruction and the Fine Arts has made an 
official request to the Conservatoire to perform one of the 
symphonies of the late Mr Alfred Holmes, in February, during 
the Lord Mayor of London’s expected visit to the French capital ; 
and, further, that the Lord Mayor has expressed to the widow of 
the defunct musician the pleasure he shall experience in being 
present at the performance. 

Monpay Poputar Concrerts.—These admirable entertain- 
ments were resumed last Monday. The re-appearance of Mdlle 
Marie Krebs delighted all who can appreciate first-class pianoforte- 
playing. The accomplished lady chose for her solo the Sonata 

Appassionata of Beethoven, which she gave with splendid execution 
and in admirable taste. She also joined Signor Piatti in Beet- 
hoven’s first violoncello sonata—a performance on both sides 
beyond criticism, We shall return to this concert, 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Tue Lonpon InstrtuT1Ion.—On the evenings of January 18th and 
February 15th, Mr W. A. Barrett, Mus. Bac., Oxon., joint author of 
Stainer and Barrett’s Dictionary of Musical Terms, will give two 
lectures. His first lecture, on ‘‘ English Madrigal Composers,” 
will be illustrated by a choir of 20 voices, selected from the 
Chapel Royal, S. Paul’s Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, Lincoln’s 
Inn Chapel, &c., who will render eleven compositions by Edwardes, 
Byrde, Wilbye, Dowland, Morley, Bennett, Bateson, Gibbons, 
Linley, De Pearsall, and Walmisley. The second lecture is to be 
on ‘‘ English Glee Composers.” 





Tue celebrated French actor, Montfleury, considered his profes- 
sion so honourable that, when his marriage articles were preparing, 
being desired, as a man of family, to describe in what manner he 
wished to be distinguished, he answered that it was not in the 
power of ancestors to confer talent, and that the most honourable 
title he desired to be known by was that of Comédien du Rot. 





Tr is affirmed that the Wagner performances in the new theatre 
at Bayreuth will be repeated during the ensuing summer, 
commencing earlier than usual, that is on the 29th of July, instead 
of the 12th of August. There will be three performances of the 
entire Tetralogy in three successive weeks. Whether all the 
details will be precisely the same as before is not stated. The 
charges for admission, however, are to be very considerably re- 
duced. The town and burgomasters of the city of the Margraves 
will probably do something to help the undertaking. 





In his Table Talk, Hazlitt speaks as follows on the subject of the 
remuneration of artists :— 

‘Tt has been usual to raise a very unjust clamour against the 
enormous salaries of public singers, actors, and so on. This matter 
seems reducible to a moral equation. They are paid out of money 
raised by voluntary contributions in the strictest sense ; and, if they 
did not bring certain sums into the treasury, the managers would 
not engage Sun. ‘The sums are exactly in proportion to the number 
of individuals to whom their performance gives an extraordinary 
degree of pleasure. The talents of a singer, actor, &c., are, therefore, 
worth just as much as they will fetch.”’ 





THE practice of managers acting as their own trumpeters and 
writing their own criticisms is not confined to the latter half of 
the 19th century. See an extract from a Covent Garden bill of 
1821 :— 

‘‘The new opera, called Don John, was received with roars of 
laughter and shouts of applause, and the acting of Mr C. Kemble, 
Mr Liston, Mr Jones, Mr Abbott, &c., was hardly surpassed even in 
the days of Garrick! The music absolutely enchanted and 
electrified the audience—almost wy iece being encored—and, 
whilst Miss Stephens, in the Second Violetta, so exceeded all her 
former successful efforts, as to add another laurel even to her high 
reputation, Miss Hallande, in the First Violetta, made as triumphant 
a début as was ever made by any singer on the English stage.” 





Few pieces of note have been produced in the Paris theatres 
since the season of 1876-77 began last September. M. Parodi’s 
Rome Vaincue, at the Théatre Francais, contained some striking 
passages, and, considering that the author is Italian, it is to his 
credit that he writes French verse so well. The interpretation 
was excellent, and Mdlle Sarah Bernhardt’s impersonation of the 
blind grandmother of the erring vestal whose faithlessness brings 
about the triumph of the Carthaginians, raised her at once to the 
rank of a great actress, It is difficult, however, to believe that 
Rome Vaincue will find a lasting place in the repertory of the 
Comédie Frangaise ; and the same may be said of MM. Erckmann- 
Chatrian’s L’Amt Fritz, which would scarcely have got through 
ten representations if “patriotic” journals had not given it the 
best advertisement by protesting beforehand against the reception 
of a piece written by men who had exalted Germany at the 
expense of France. To this unjust accusation and to the manner 
in which the piece has been put upon the stage—to the “ real” 
bisque soup and “ real” cherries plucked from a “real” tree—it 
owes nearly all its success, there being nothing in the plot to 
excite interest, while the dialogue is not brilliant, The National 
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Opera still lives upon its staircase ; while at the Opéra-Comique the 
only novelty is a fresh director, Miynon, Lalla Roukh, and the 
Pré auc Clercs being the staple pieces. Italian opera at the 
Théitre Ventadour is in better case, Mdlle Albani made a bril- 
liant début. The musical novelties of the season have been Victor 
Mass6’s Paul et Virginie at the Théitre Lyrique (formerly the 
Théatre de la ee and Lecocq’s Kosiki, a Japanese opéra-bouffe, 
at the Théitre de la Renaissance. MM. Alexandre Dumas and 
Gustave Fould have produced the Comtesse Romani at the Gymnase, 
a comedy of somewhat repulsive character, though a study of scenes 
in contemporary society. The Sept Chdteaux du Diable is just 
the piece for the Chatelet, the stage of which is so large that the 
director moves on horseback while superintending rehearsals. 
The Porte St. Martin has revived the Reine Margot of Auguste 
Maquet, who assisted the elder Dumas in the manufacture of his 
romances. M., Sardou has a piece in rehearsal at the Vaudeville, 
and Mdme Sardou is about to appear as a dramatic authoress ; so 
that some lustre may yet be shed on a hitherto uneventful 
season.—-S. 8. 





SHAKSPERE was accustomed, when he had settled in London, to 
visit Stratford annually. In performing these journeys, he used 
to bait at the Crown Inn, Oxford, then kept by John Davenant, 
father of the dramatist. Davenant’s wife was very beautiful, and 
the constant visits of the great poet gave rise to scandalous 
reports. Among other things, it was stated that Davenant’s son 
(afterwards Sir William Davenant), who was so fond of Shak- 
spere that he would run from school to see him whenever he heard 
of his arrival, was once observed by an old neighbour speeding 
homeward almost out of breath. On being asked whither he was 
going in such a-hurry, he answered: “To see his god-father, 
Shakespere.” “That's a good boy,” replied his neighbour, “ but 
have a care you do not take God’s name in vain.” 





A NEw weekly journal, price one shilling, is about to be 
published by Messrs Provost & Co., of Henrietta Street, under the 
title of The Portrait. It is intended to “ illustrate the time we 
live in ” by means of large photographs and elaborate memoirs of 
“those who adorn or disgrace it.” Writers of ability, “ and of 
known modesty,” are to be invited to supply their own memoirs, 
“‘ which "—says the prospectus—“ will not be charged for as adver- 
tisements. Portraits of the Earl of Beaconsfield, General 
Tchernaieff (with a memoir by Mr Archibald Forbes), Mr William 
Black (with a memoir by Mr Black himself), M. Dourguéneff (with 
a memoir by Mr W.R. 8. Ralston), Mr Algernon Swinburne. 
and Mr Woolner, R.A., are to appear in the first numbers, 
Naturally our great composers will not be forgotten; and we are 
further informed that “women of surpassing beauty will be 
entitled to a place in our collection, by reason of their good looks.” 

-——0 


PROVINCIAL, 


Dunpger.—The Dundee Choral Union’s second concert, owing no 
doubt to the inclemency of the weather, was not so numerously at- 
tended as its merits deserved. There were many fine pieces in the 

rogramme, including Bach’s ‘‘God’s time is best ;” Spohr’s ‘‘ God, 

hou art great ;” and Gade’s Zion. About the performance of these 
works the Dundee Courier remarks that the excellencies exhibited by 
the chorus may be summed up as vigour in the broad forte ages, 
good quality of tone, and, as a rule, correct intonation, The solo 
vocalists were Mrs Osgood, who possesses a fine voice directed by 
intelligence and feeling; Miss Fairman and Mr Wadmore, both 
excellent artists; and Mr William Shakespeare, who, the same 
journal says, can declaim ‘‘ Deeper and deeper still” with dramatic 
truth and intensity. 


Epinsurcu.—The Messiah, on Friday evening, the 29th ult., 
drew a large audience to the ordinary seats in the Music Hall, but 
the ‘‘ reserved ” were only half full, The chorus was that of the 
Edinburgh Choral Union, the orchestra the same which has been 
playing at the subscription concerts, led by Mr Carrodus. The solo 
singers were Mrs Osgood, Miss Alice Fairman, Mr William Shake- 
speare, and Mr J. L. Wadmore. Mr Hartley was organist and Mr 
Adam Hamilton conductor. Mrs Osgood made a favourable im- 
pression, Miss Fairman sang ‘‘O Thou that tellest ” remarkably 
well, but hardly let us realise the pathos of ‘‘He was despised.” The 
tenor solos were taken by Mr William Shakespeare, one of the more 
cultivated and refined of the young generation of tenors, and a Royal 
Academy pupil, who, though he made an unfortunate start in 
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“‘ Comfort ye,” immediately recovered himself, and gave a refined 
and artistic version of his part, throwing considerable expression 
into the Passion music, and energy into ‘‘Thou shalt break them.” 
Mr Wadmore in the bass music quite realised the high expectations 
raised by his excellent singing a few weeks ago in The Creation. 
The choruses were sung with the most satisfactory steadiness, the 
organist acquitted himself well, and the performance was, as a 
whole, one of great general excellence. 


Giascow.—The final Saturday evening concert at the Botanic 
Gardens was one of the most attractive of the series. The selection 
included the overture to J'annhduser, the introduction to the third 
act of Lohengrin, and Weber’s famous overture, J'he Ruler of the 
Spirits. The two instrumental preludes by Herr Wagner shed a 
fresh light upon the capabilities of Mr Carrodus as a conductor. 
Neither work is child’s play, and both a clear head and a steady 
hand are needed to bring out their peculiar beauties. It is no small 
credit to Mr Carrodus, therefore, that he should have succeeded 
so well, A selection from Bellini’s Puritani brought out several 
members of the orchestra as soloists, and M. Castagnier contributed 
his fantasia upon German airs which was so much admired on a 
previous occasion. Mdme Tonnelier sang “I dreamt that I dwelt,” 
** Comin’ through the rye,” and Guglielmi’s ‘‘Gratias agimus tibi,” 
(clarionet obbligato, Mr Tyler). The vocal contingent from the Choral 
Union gave Callcott’s ‘‘ Peace to the souls of the heroes ;” ‘‘ The 
Lass of Richmond Hill,” arranged for male voices; and a vocal 
polka by Schafer. The concert was over about six, and the majority 
of the orchestra left for London by the 9.10 train. A large crowd 
assembled to speed the parting guests, who have made many friends 
during their two months’ aa ; and the train moved on amid 
hearty cheers from committee, subscribers, and guarantors, who 
were all represented in strong force upon the platform. 


—o——- 
MUSIC AT THE ANTIPODES. 
(From our Own Correspondent. ) 


The Academy of Music in Bourke Street, a principal thorough- 
fare of the city, is now nearly completed, and the opening night 
is fixed for the 6th inst. The building comprises an arcade of 
shops running from Bourke Street into Little Collins Street, and 
a theatre overhead. It is a neat little place, the entire floor 
of which is set apart for stalls. The dress circle, at the back, is 
raised above them, but there is no space underneath. There is a 
family circle over the “dress” boxes, and an “amphitheatre” 
above. The proprietor of the Academy and “ Victoria Arcade ” 
is Mr Alderman Joseph Aarons; and the lessee is Mr G. W. B. 
Lewis, well known in Australia and India as a theatrical manager. 
His wife (Miss Rose Edouin) was, some years ago, a favourite on 
the Australian stage, but since her marriage has seldom appeared 
in public. Mrs Lewis is, however, announced as directress of the 
Academy, and will be the leader of the dramatic company, 
which is to perform alternately with the musical. The admirers 
of Mrs Lewis must have received this announcement with pleasure. 
Mdlle Ilma di Murska (Mrs John Hill) and her company, con- 
sisting of Susini, Rosnati, John Hill, and a pianist, are engaged to 
begin the season. Sir George Bowen, Governor of Victoria, Sir 
Hercules Robinson, Governor of New South Wales, and Sir 
Anthony Musgrave, Governor of South Australia, are expected 
to be present on the opening night. 

Mr J. Sunimers, Mus. Bac., Oxon, is making great preparations 
for the appearance of Mr Sims Reeves in Australia. It is under- 
stood that the great English tenor will first sing in Melbourne in 
The Messiah; and, at present, only three other concerts are 
announced for the first series. Tickets at a guinea are selling. 

Mdlle Jenny Claus, the violinist, has returned from San 
Francisco, and has given three farewell concerts in the Melbourne 
Town Hall, shortly after which she left for Honolulu, where she is 
to be married to Mons. Pernet, French Consul at that place. 

Costa’s Eli has been performed twice at the Town Hall, under 
the direction of Mr Julius Hertz, with great success. .eLe 

Melbourne, 1st November, 1876. 


Venice.-~Meyerbeer’s Huguenots was the opera chosen to in- 
augurate the season at the Fenice, but the performance was so 
unsatisfactory, that the theatre had to be closed till other artists could 
be found to supply their places. Zrnani, at the Goldoni, was not 
much more successful, There was a fresh baritone at each of the first 
three performances, each an utter failure, 
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THINGS MUSICAL AND PERSONAL. 
By Frrprinanp HItier.* 


“ Musikalisches und Persinliches von Ferdinand Hiller. Leipsic : 
Breitkopf and Hartel.” A number of short occasional articles, 
previously published in different papers and periodicals, are here 
collected in one volume of 288 pages. Among them we find a 
biographical sketch of Cherubini, some short obituary articles, 
analyses of various musical compositions, such, for instance, as 
Verdi’s Requiem and Handel’s Theodora, and musico-zsthetical 
essays of a more general nature, like the admirable article 
“ Dramen als Opern” (Dramas as Operas ”)—in which the author 
treats of the relation existing between Gluck's Iphigenia in 
Aulis and Mozart's Figaro and the pieces by Racine and Beau- 
marchais respectively on which they are founded. In addition to 
the above, there are a number of descriptive articles having 
nothing in common with music. To this class belong the account 
of a visit paid in 1875 to Copenhagen and Stockholm, Remi- 
niscences of Louis Napoleon and Mdme Récamier, &c. Without 
the uniting bond of a specially captivating literary individuality, 
such a motley miscellany of odds and ends could scarcely have 
been launched into the world. It is the fact of our perceiving 
this individuality always glancing at us with a clear, 
pleased look which gives the book its peculiar value. 
The sketches, dealing with the musical life of the Past as 
well as of the Present, are little cabinet specimens of the 
musical feuilleton. We invariably feel interested and spell-bound 
by the author's intimate acquaintance with his subject; by the 
liveliness of his eminently appreciative fancy ; and the natural 
elegance of his style. The most varied instruction is conveyed to 
us in lightly-flowing and pleasing language. Something of the 
specific charm of the art to which they are devoted has passed 
into the author's thoughts and words, Like all men with minds 
of normal growth, Hiller takes more delight in affirming than in 
denying. Yet, whenever anything requires it, the above circum- 
stance is not allowed to blunt his censure. Of his delicacy of 
conception, as well as of the freshness and clearness of expo- 
sition by which he succeeds in rendering even more than usually 
difficult questions easy of comprehension to his readers, we will 
here give just one or two examples, taken from the chapter: 
“Dramen als Opern,” already mentioned. In this we read, 
among other things: “To music alone is given the power of com- 
bining into one whole opposite individualities and multitudes 
excited for good or evil. A crowd of persons speaking at the 
same time will always have something coarse or constrained about 
it on the stage—different characters, desiring to express their 
feelings altogether in passionate words, would be unintelligible, 
or, if saying the same thing, would appear absurd— 
but, when grasped by the harmony of tone, their multi- 
formity is merged into a higher unity. Nothing can, there- 
fore, be more absurd than the wish to banish the chorus and con- 
certed pieces from dramatic music, on the pretext that they are 
not in keeping with nature. With ordinary nature neither music 
nor any other art has aught to do; the unnatural and presupposed 
conditions of their existence are a necessity for that existence; when 
any art encroaches too much upon these, it becomes something 
contrary to artistic nature, and this is as bad in art as itis in life.” 
Further on, when the author, in reference to Mozart's Figaro, is 
speaking of the Italian recitativo secco, we read: “ This, which, as 
it were, merely renders spoken dialogue in tones based upon 
lightly and naturally flowing harmonies, forms the true atmosphere 
of sprightly opera—it is, so to say, the blue ether out of which the 
musical gems shine like so many stars. The contrast between our 
German spoken dialogue and the musical pieces by which they are 
followed, especially when those pieces are by Mozart, is much too 
great; it necessitates our continually springing into an ideal 
world, and then falling back into one which is only too real.” 
For this reason Don Juan and Figaro will never fit, without some 
pressure, in the framework of the German stage ; for, in their case, 
we have always to choose between one of two evils. We must either 
force upon our language, so rich in consonants, the parlando which 
we have borrowed from the Italians, and which is always repug- 
nant to our idiom, or, by returning, after each separate piece of 
music, to the speech of every-day actuality, interrupt in the most 
objectionable manner the musical continuity. The first is the 


* From the National-Zeitung, 








plan long since adopted in our performances of Don Juan. In those 
performances we have to pay strict attention to the lofty ideal of 
the work and of its final tragic catastrophe. In Figaro, on the 
contrary, the spoken scenes have kept their ground up to the 
present day. In consequence of the far greater amount of spoken 
dialogue requisite for the explanation of the involved action, they 
cannot be avoided; but, on account of the more realistic stamp 
impressed upon all the characters, they are more easily endured. 
(7'o be continued. ) 
piooiecays 
LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 
(From the ‘* Globe.”) 

The London Ballad Concerts at St James’s Hall, under the direc- 
tion of Mr John Boosey, have become one of our popular musical 
institutions. The first concert of this (the 11th) season was given 
on Saturday last ; and St James’s Hall was unable to accommodate all 
who applied for admission. The English ballad is sui generis, and 
retains a hold on popular affection far stronger than has ever been 
secured by the ‘‘chanson” of France, the Lied of Germany, the 
‘‘jota” and ‘seguidilla” of Spain, or the ‘‘canzone” of Italy. In 
its most successful form it is associated with the stirring of emotional 
feeling through the medium of narrative. ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray,” 
‘‘ The Bay of Biscay,” and ‘‘Tom Bowling ” are instances in point, 
each having been popular for nearly a century. Among modern 
examples may be cited Weiss’s setting of Longfellow’s ‘ Village 
Blacksmith ” and Mr John Hullah’s of Kingsley’s ‘‘ Three Fishers.” 
Outside the comparatively limited circle of connoisseurs capable of 
appreciating the beauties of abstract art there is a crowd of genuine 
amateurs, partially or wholly unqualified to seek enjoyment in recon- 
dite sources, yet enjoying with the keenest relish such music as they 
can comprehend, To these the English ballad, whether narrative in 
form or such an embodiment of simple sentiment as ‘‘ Home, sweet 
home,” presents a source of enjoyment which never palls or satiates ; 
and after a hundred repetitions it awakens a fresher delight and 
sincerer enthusiasm than the most brilliant tours de force of Italian 
opera singers. Its popularity was attested on Saturday last by the 
delight no less than by the numbers of the audience which filled the 
stalls, balconies, and orchestra of St James’s Hall, in spite of 
‘* Winter and rough weather.” Mr John Boosey may be congratulated 
on the permanent suceess of his endeavour to provide music for the 
million. 

The programme included no less than twenty-one vocal pieces, 
three of which were encored. These were ‘The Pilgrim of Love,” 
sung by Mr Sims Reeves; ‘‘ Salley in our alley,” by Mr E. Lloyd ; 
and Mr Hullah’s ‘‘ Three Fishers,” by Mad, Sterling. Successes 
were also made by Mad. Sherrington, in Taubert’s ‘‘ Woodland 
Song ;” Mr Lloyd, in Wekerlin’s (new) ballad ‘‘I love her so;” 
Mr Wadmore, in Cowen’s ‘‘One kind glance” (from Pauline) ; and 
Mad. Sterling, in Gatty’s song, ‘‘The hay is in the mow.” A new 
song by Pinsuti, ‘‘Smile, and bid me live,” was admirably given 
by Mr Sims Reeves, and an encore was in vain demanded. Besides 
the artists already named, Miss Anna Williams, Mr Kenningham, 
and Mr Kempton rendered acceptable service ; and four concerted 
pieces were well executed by the London Vocal Union, under the 
direction of Mr F, Walker. The programme was enriched by two 
pianoforte solos, Thalberg’s ‘‘Com @ gentil,” and De Sivrai’s 
“Balmoral,” both encored, and both exquisitely played by Mad. 
Arabella Goddard, who was enthusiastically applauded. Mr 
Sidney Naylor’s performance of his arduous duties as sole accom- 
panist greatly contributed to the success of the entertainment. The 
second concert is announced for Wednesday evening, January 17. 





Moscow.—A fire broke out recently in the Tanejeff Theatre, and 
burned it to the ground. One person unfortunately was killed, 
and a great many were wounded while endeavouring to escape, 
The building was insured for 42,000 roubles. 

_Maprip.—Fra Diavolo has been performed at the Teatro Real. 
Signor Stagno produced anything but a favourable impression as the 
hero. Signora Rubini, on the contrary, was much applauded as 
Zerlina.—A first-class Italian operatic company will, it is said, 
perform at the Teatro del Principe Alfonso in the spring, 
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THERESE TIETJENS IN CORK. 


The Cork Examiner writes as follows about a recent concert 
given under the name of this incomparable artist :— 


“The large audience who assembled in the Operahouse to 
welcome Mdlle ‘ietjens and the eminent artists by whom 
she was accompanied had every reason to be satisfied with the 
entertainment provided for them. A programme, in which there 
was much good music, and some not over familiar to the frequenters 
of concert-rooms, was executed in a style that left scarcely anything 
to be desired. The great attraction of the evening was, of course, 
the gifted prima donna, to whom an enthusiastic ovation was given. 
Two of the pieces set down for her in the programme were admirably 
adapted for the display of the finest qualities of her voice and style. 
In the magnificent scena from Oberon, ‘Ocean, thou mighty 
monster,’ the dramatic power in which she is still unapproachable 
was conspicuous ; and the audience, forgetful in their enthusiasm 
of the heavy strain it imposed on the singer, all but insisted on an 
encore. The second piece was also Weber’s, a delicious air from 
Euryanthe, ‘Glockleinim Thale,’ wholly different in style and structure 
from the first, and in this the gracious and finished vocalisation of the 
singer was admirable beyond all measure. Malle Tietjens also sang 
‘Kathleen Mavourneen,’ and, in response to the inevitable encore, 
the ‘ Minstrel Boy ;’ but as most of our readers must by this time 
be familiar with the fine expressive style in which she executes both 
melodies, it need only be said that her rendering of them last 
evening displayed all her wonted power. It was a pleasure to us to 
find that the ample and splendid voice which has been so long the 
glory of the lyric stage shows no trace of decay, and is still as rich 
and capable as ever.’ 

None more than Irishmen can better appreciate and sympathise 
with what is really great and genuine in art. 


——0 


FELICIEN DAVID. 


All kinds of honours are now being paid to the memory of Félicien 
David by the Parisians, who, while that musician was living, took 
comparatively small interest in either him or his works. Now, his 
‘*Ode-Symphony,” Le Désert, a composition, which, though not 





devoid of a certain Oriental character, is symphonically a very | 


ordinary effort, has become quite the rage. David was never, to 
speak plainly, the man his surviving compatriots are endeavouring 
to make him out. At the best, a musician of secondary rank, as a 
composer of operas, his Perle de Brésil—produced at the then 
ThéAtre-Lyrique in 1847—made slight impression; while in later 
years his Lalla Roukh can scarcely be said to have raised him much 
higher. In matters relating to music the French (or rather, the 
Parisians—the ‘ provincials ” counting for nothing) are a “‘ peculiar 
people.” It appears hardly credible that, since the opening of 
their great new Operahouse, while such a laboured, dreary concoc- 
tion as La Juive of Halévy—not to name others of even slenderer 
legitimate pretensions—has found a place in the repertory, the 
greatest work of Auber, incomparably their most distinguished com- 
ay for the theatre, has been ignored. We allude, of course, to 

a Muette de Portici, which we, in England, have long known and 
admired as Masaniello. This reminds us of an anecdote connected 
with Auber. The Désert of Félicien David, though it never made 
any strong impression in London or elsewhere out of France, created 
an undeniable sensation in Paris. After the Désert came Christophe 
Colombe, which was a comparative failure. On leaving the concert- 
room, at the end of the first performance, Adolphe Adam asked 
Auber’s opinion of the new work. ‘‘ JI est descendu de son chameau” 
(‘* He has got off his camel ”’), was the brief and witty reply—which, 
in six words, suggests an exhaustive criticism. The young, and we 
may add the middle-aged, French musicians, are at present, in a 
large measure, Wagnerites—which would have shocked Auber, and 
would by no means have been to the taste of David, realist as he 
was at bottom. We wonder why some Parisian entrepreneur does 
not revive one of the orchestra quintets, or symphonies, of Félicien 
David. True, they are as sketchy in design and as slight in de- 
velopment as the two symphonies (in G and D) of M. Gounod ; they 
have merit, nevertheless. —Graphic. 








Turin.—After only two performances of Luerezia Borgia, the 
manager, a certain Sig. Pompeo Grossi, brought the season at the 
Teatro Vittorio Emmanuele to an unexpected close. 

BrussELs.—Mdme Fursch-Madier has appeared at the ThéAtre de 
la Monnaie in Robert le Diable, pending the production of Aida, for 
which she was more especially engaged. 

Mantva.—While conducting a performance of La Contessa 
@'Ama/ffi, Sig. Dall’ Argine was taken so ill that it was necessary 
$o convey him home, He now lies in a dangerous condition, 








WAIFS, 


A subscription has been started for a monument to Déjazet, 

When women wore crinoline, they resembled this O. Now they 
are pinned back, they look like this I. 

M. Maurin, professor of the violin at the Paris Conservatory, has 
been appointed an “‘ Officier d’Académie.” 

M. Ch. Lecocq’s Giroflé-Girofla, translated into Dutch, has been 
performed at the Frascati-Theatre, Amsterdam. 

Herr Wilhelmj, after fulfiling a series of engagements in the 
provinces, has left for his country seat, near Wiesbaden. 

Herr Robert Eitner, of Berlin, has been created a corresponding 
member of the Geneva Institute of Science and Literature. 

M. Edmond Hocmelle, organist of St Philippe du Roule and of 
the Luxembourg, Paris, has married Mdlle Joséphine Goethe. 

Miss José Sherrington was compelled to sing Sullivan’s ‘‘ Let me 
dream again” thrice, at Mr Webbe’s réunion at St George’s Hall. 

Mr Barton McGuckin has returned from a very successful tour 
with Mdme Edith Wynne, Miss D’Alton, and Signor Federici. 

Mdlles Lamare and Kiinzler, two premiéres danseuses, very popular 
in Italy and elsewhere, have abandoned the stage for matrimony. 

A one-act comic opera, Le Chanteur Florentin, words by MM. 
Ryon and Legentil, music by M. Willent Bordogni, will shortly be 
put into rehearsal at the Théatre-Lyrique. 

A marble bust of Auber has been placed on his monument in 
Pére-Lachaise. It will not be uncovered before the 29th, when 
the monument is to be formally inaugurated. 

Herr Franke informs us that he has come into possession of a 
violin, by Joseph Guarnerius, one of the finest specimens extant by 
this great maker. It is valued at 300 guineas. 

After Le Roi de Lahore is produced at the Grand-Opéra, 
M. Massenet will commence the score of a three-act libretto, La 
Fille de Jephthé, by M. Louis Gallet, for the Opéra-Comique. 

The programme of the fifth Popular Concert at Brussels will con- 
sist of extracts from Herr R. Wagner’s Tetralogical Trilogy ; that 
of the fifth concert, of Charlotte Corday, by M. Peter Benoit. 

According to the Musikalisches Wochenblatt, Herr R. Wagner has 
returned ere this to Bayreuth, and is busily engaged in preparing for 
the series of performances which are to take place in August. 

M. Gustave Lafargue, a theatrical critic of the Paris Figaro and 
eneral secretary of the Opéra-Comique, has just succumbed to 
disease of the heart, from which he had suffered several years. He 
was barely forty-three. 

Sig. Carlo Guasco, a once famous tenor, for whom Donizetti, 
Ricci, and Verdi wrote operas, has just died in his native place, 
Solero, near Alexandria, in Piedmont. He bequeathes 200,000 
francs for the establishment of an orphanage at Solero. 

A Springfield butcher was invited recently to attend a minstrel 
show, but positively declined, even when a free ticket was offered 
him. Pressed for his reason, he replied: ‘If I went I should see 
so many people who owe me for meat that it would spoil my fun.” 

At the Paris Opéra-Comique six operas, Cendrillon, Le Macon, 
Les Dragons de Villars, Zampa, La Feéte du Village voisin, and 
Le Toréador, were, a few days since, being rehearsed simultaneously. 
Le Macon will be performed on the 29th inst., the day of the in- 
auguration of the Auber Monument at Pére-Lachaise. 

Graun’s Passion music, Der tod Jesu, will be given at the 
“special services” to be held at St Gabriel’s, Warwick Square, 
Pimlico, on Ash Wednesday, February 14, at eight o’clock, pm, 
and every Wednesday during Lent, under the direction of Mr 
Marcellus Higgs, the organist and director of the choir. 

A Musical and Dramatic Morning Performance will be given 
at the ThéAtre-Italien, on the 4th isu, in aid of the Société 
de Secours Mutuels des Ex-Militaires. Mdmes Krauss, Singer, 
Reggiani, MM. Capoul, Bouhy, Bonnehée, Mayan, and several 
members of the Comédie Francais have promised their services. 

Prizes were carried off at the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition 
by Signor Gaetano Canedi and Giuseppe Elli, both of Milan, for the 
design for a theatre, and for seats best adapted for an audience. 
The first prize for musical instruments was awarded to the firm of 
C. Mahillon and Co., Brussels, who obtained the same distinction 
at the Exposition of Santiago, in Chili. 

The following lines were written by a Saginaw (Michigan) poet 
while floating down Flint River in a dug-out :— 

“ Wonst the Red Injuns here took their delights ; 
Fisht, fit, and bled ; 
Now most of the inhabitants is white, 
With nary red,” 
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Tagliafico de Retz has been singing with great success at Nice. A 
duet, ‘‘Saint-Janvier,” which he sings with a fair pupil of his, Mdlle 
de L * * *, has become very popular. 

The Northumberland Scholarship for Music, the competition for 
which took place on January 3rd, was gained by Miss Ella Hall, of 
the Edinburgh Educational Institution, pupil of our townsmen, 
Messrs Arthur Edmunds and W. Adlington. This scholarship 
enables the successful candidate to prosecute her music studies at 
the National Training School for Music for four years, the sum 
allowed being £75 per annum.—Edinburgh Courant. 

In the second act of Guillaume Tell two horsewomen and two 
horsemen cross the back of the stage. During a recent performance 
at the Grand-Opéra, Paris, the horse ridden by Mad. Michaud 
slipped. In rising quickly he threw his rider, dragging her some 
distance along the ground. There was great commotion on the 
stage and in 'the front of the house, though the performance was 
not stopped. A medical man was in attendance, and in a short 
time Mad. Michaud was conveyed home. She sustained no serious 
injury, and in a few days will, probably, have quite recovered. 

The grand organ in the Cathedral at Orleans is about to be 
thoroughly repaired and improved by the introduction of all the 
modern inventions. It was built in 1702, for the Church of the 
Benedictines, at Fleury-sur-Loire, inaugurated on Whit-Sunday, 

1703, and removed to Orleans in 1826. It has long required repairs, 
owing to the injuries it sustained during the war of 1870. To 
carry them out properly, however, 60,000 francs would be needed, 
and the revenues of the Cathedral, together with private gifts and 
whatever could be raised from every other available source, would 
not suffice. When the organ of St Eustache’s, Paris, was destroyed 
by fire, a lottery was got up, and the organ restored with the 
proceeds. Encouraged by this precedent, the Bishop of Orleans has 
accepted the offer made him of a concert in one of the best 
localities of Paris for the organ fund, under the patronage of 
Mad. de MacMahon. 

Mark Twain has invented a patent self-pasting scrap-book, about 
which he writes to a friend : ‘‘ I have invented and patented a scrap- 
book, not to make money out of it, but to economise the profanity 
of this country. You know that when the average man wants to 
put something in his scrap-book, he can’t find his paste—then he 
swears. Or, if he finds it, it is dried so hard that it is only fit to eat 
—then he swears. If he uses mucilage, it mingles with the ink, and 
next year he can’t read his scrap—the result is barrels and barrels 
of profanity. This can all be saved and devoted to other irritating 
things, where it will do more real and lasting good, simply by sub- 
stituting my self-pasting scrap-book for the old-fashioned one. . . . 
One of the most refined and cultivated young ladies in Hartford 
(daughter of a clergyman) told me herself, with grateful tears stand- 
ing in her eyes, that since she began to use my scrap-book she has 
not sworn a single oath.” 

The first of a series of Masked Balls will take place at the Grand- 
Opéra on the 13th inst. As our readers are aware, there will be 
two conductors, M. Olivier Métra and Herr Johann Strauss. The 
former gentleman will conduct the dance-music properly so-called ; 
the latter will conduct some of his own compositions in the intervals 
between the dances. M. Olivier Métra occupies at the present day 
a high position as a writer of dance music in the French capital. 
Born about 1830, he began by playing the double-bass in various 
orchestras. While thus employed, he taught himself the piano. 
He was a pupil of M. Elwart’s at the Paris Conservatoire, where he 
obtained a first prize for harmony somewhere about 1855. He then 
officiated as conductor at different balls, those of the Elysée-Mont- 
martre being among the number, and began to make himself known 
by numerous charming waltzes, some of which, such as ‘La 
Vague,” ‘‘Les Roses,” &c., rapidly became popular. For three 
years M. Métra has been conductor at the Folies-Bergére, for which 
he has written the music of some twenty ballets. He conducted, 
a few years ago, at the balls of the Opéra-Comique. 


Tue Cuirrorp Dramatic CLus.—The members of this club gave 
a performance on Saturday last, 6th inst., at St George’s Hall, for 
the benefit of the Infirmary for Consumption and Diseases of the 
Chest, 26, Margaret Street, Cavendish Square. Usually, amateurs, 
when playing in the cause of charity, find the full advantage of the 
fact that the virtue in question covereth, in the eyes of critics, a vast 
amount of bad acting. But the members of the Clifford Dramatic 
Club form an exception to the genera] rule. Their merit is far above 
the average, and that critic must be, indeed, difficult to please who 
does not speak favourably of their efforts. The pieces selected by 
them for performance on the 6th inst. were a pastoral, as we may 
term it, entitled The Rosebud of Stinging Nettle Farm, and the drama 
of Blow for Blow, the one and the other by that prolific and clever 
author, H. J. Byron, Both pieces were rendered with great spirit 





and an amount of ease and knowledge of the stage which many a 
professional might envy. The characters of John Drummond and 
of Charley Spraggs, in the drama, were excellently sustained by Mr 
W. E. Garstin and Mr Aubrey Garstin respectively. The former 
gentleman’s portraiture of the villain Drummond was well conceived 
and as well carried out, while the vis comica displayed by Mr Aubrey 
Garstin gave the risible nerves of the audience plenty to do. Among 
the ladies we may more particulary mention Mrs Belmore, Miss 
Alice Nixon, and Miss Claire. Want of space prevents our going 
into detail. We must content ourselves, therefore, with stating that 
all concerned acquitted themselves well, and afforded great satis- 
faction to a very full house. We are glad to think that the per- 
formance must have brought in a respectable sum for the admirable 
institution on behalf of which it was given. 


MARSEILLES.—The Cirque Cotrelly has been destroyed by fire. 
PaviA.—The Salvator Rosa of Gomez has been successfully pro- 


duced. 
Navies. —The Teatro San Carlo opened on the 22nd December 


with La Forza del Destino. ; cee 
BARCELONA.—Signora Pantaleoni and Signor Ciapini have been 


re-engaged at the Teatro del Liceo. 
tlt Ignaz Briill’s comic opera, Das goldene Kreuz, 


has been well received at the Stadttheater. 





Rome.—The Teatro Apollo opened with Verdi's Aida, the prin- 
cipal parts by Signore Mariani-Masi and Edelsberg, Signor de 
Sanctis, &c. By: hee 

Mopena.—To the three previously existing theatres, the Munici- 

le, the Aliprandi, and the Goldoni, a fourth, the Teatro del 

atronato, has just been added. 


——_—_____-______ } 
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THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author's freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 
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Price 4s. 
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A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 

By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 

which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammonp & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
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DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and eee st Laan gd and removing affections of 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the fucu.ty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by aii tie 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been estubiished over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santiey, &. fod in 
boxes, ls. 13d. and 2s, 9d., by all Obemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 


NV OMENTS HEUREUX. Etude pour le Violon (sans 

Accompaniment) ou Piano seul, Composée, et dédiée & son Maftre, Mons 
PROSPER SAINTON, par F. J. AMOR (de Salisbury, en Angleterre), Price 49, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, W, : 
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CHARLES D’ALBERT’S 
NEW DANCE MUSIC. 


SWEETHEARTS. Waltz on Arthur Sullivan’s popular 
Song. “One of the best paloes ever written by the 
above favourite composer ” -4 

TRIAL BY JURY LANCERS, on Airs from Sullivan’s 
popular Cantata . - 

TRIAL BY JURY QUADRILLE - 

TRIAL BY JURY WALTZ - - - 

TRIAL BY JURY POLKA - - =. 





s. d. 


RINK GALOP ._ - 
FLEUR DE THE QUADRILLE- 
FASCINATION VALSE & Trois Temps 
PRINCESS MARIE GALOP -._ - 
SICILY QUADRILLE. Companion to “ Como 
“ Palermo ” - - 
HOME, SWEET HOME WALTZES - 
TWILIGHT DREAMS WALTZES 
WEST-END POLKA - -_ - 
SOLDIERS’ POLKA - - - 
GREAT EASTERN POLKA_ - 
BIG BEN POLKA - - - 
LILLIAN POLKA - - - 
SULTANS POLKA- -  - - 


Orchestra, 35.; Septet, 2s. 


N.B.—A Complete List of M. D’ALBERT’s Popular Dance Music 
will be sent on =e 
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M. WALDTEUFEL’ § NEWEST WALTZ. 
AU REVOIR VALSE. 
PAR EMILE WALDTEUFEL, 


COMPOSER OF THE CELEBRATED ‘‘MANOLA” WALTZ. 





Price 4s. 
Orchestra, 35.5 Septet, 25. 








NEW WALTZES BY M. LAMOTHE. 


s. d 
CHANTS DE L’AUBE - ° - - - -4 0 
LE MESSAGE DES FLEURS - - - - -4 0 


cenit 36.4 Septet, 25. 


M. GOUNOD'S NEWEST COMPOSITIONS. 
MARCHE RELIGIEUSE 


(Companion to his celebrated ‘* Marche Romaine” ). 


PIANOFORTE SOLO - 
PIANOFORTE DUET - 
ORGAN (with Pedal Opatignte) 
HARMONIUM .- 
MARCHE MILITAIRE - 
Ditto Ditto Piano duet 
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THE JACKDAW OF RHEIMS. 


Words from the ‘‘Ingoldsby Legends.” 
MUSIC BY GEORGE FOX, 


Prick 2s. 6p. NegT. 


“The Cantata will be found useful both in the concert-room 
and private parties in affording pleasing entertainment.”—Mews of 
the World. 

“* Very charming music.”—Figaro. 








CRAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND ST, 








DIE FLEDERMAUS ; 


THE BAT’S ‘REVEN GE. 


A COMIC OPERA, IN THREE ACTS. 


COMPOSED BY 


JOHANN STRAUSS, 


OVERTURE - - - - . - 
No. 1, Corvus, “ On the Baron’s natal day” - - 
2. Surenaveg, “ Little Dove that’s flown away ” - 
2 bis. Ditto ditto Arranged in A flat 
3. Durr, “Omy Aunt is very ill” - - - 
4. Trio, “ He thought himself so clever ” - - 
5. Duxrand Dancer, “Let’s be off, Sir, on the sly” 
6. Trio, “So I must leave thee” - - 
7. Druvxkine Bone, ‘* Dearest, drink, yes, drink 
with me” = - - - - 3 
7 bis. Ditto ditto pe inF 3 
8. Frvarz, Ist Act, “ I’m notthe Baron ” - 8 0 
9, Batter Music, composed by Hamiiton CLARKE 
10. Cuorvs, “ Joy to night” - - - 3 0 
11. Sone and Cuorvs (ad lib.), “The Cutan 
of my Country” - . - - - 3 
12, Laventne Sone, “I never yet have ever met” 3 
12 bis. Ditto ditto Arranged in F 3 
- 4 
3 
3 
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13. Duet, ‘See him glaring” - - - 

14, Sona, “ Poland, oh how I love you” - - 

14 dis. Ditto ditto Arranged in C 

15. Frvarn, 2nd Acr, “Champagne, Sparkling 
Wine” - - - - - - 4 0 

16. Sone, ‘‘ To-day we'll happy be ”- - - 3 0 

16 bis, Ditto ditto Arranged in F 3 0 

17. Sone, “Thus if a young maid I’m playing” 4 

17 bis. Ditto ditto Arrangedin F 4 0 

18. Frvare, ‘To Baron here I'll give my hand” 3 





The MUSIC Adapted, and partly Composed, for the Alhambra Theatre, by 


HAMILTON CLARKE. 


The Complete Opera Arranged and Adapted for the Alhambra ss. d. 
Theatre, with new Choruses and Ballet Music, by 


HamILTon CLARKE ... 5 0 
The Entire Opera Arranged for the Pianoforte, by Hammirox 

CLARKE .. ame 2 6 
The Alhambra Fledermaus Quadrilles, by M. Kiko a int Og 





LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 9, CONDUIT STREET, 


REGENT STREET, W. 


Wholesale Warehouse—l10 & 11, LitrLz— MARLBOROUGH 
STREET, REGENT STREET, 
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MODERN INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 


MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY'S TUTOR FOR ENGLISH SINGERS. 
LADIES’ VOICES. 


In Three Parts. Price 5s. each ; or complete, 12s. 6d. in cloth boards. 
From ‘ The Times.” 
‘An artist who, like Madame Sainton-Dolby, has attained eminence by the most legitimate means, possesses a double claim to 
consideration when laying before the world the secret of her art, and pointing out the way by which others may follow in her steps. Such 
teaching has a special value, and, therefore, all lovers of music must welcome the volume in which one of the most accomplished English 


singers imparts the result of her experience. 

‘Her Manual is divided into three parts. The first part sets forth the elements of vocalisation in a manner at once clear and 
succinct, and is enforced by examples in the’ shape of carefully graduated lessons with pianoforte accompaniment. The second section 
contains valuable hints on expression, style, and taste, and those higher qualities which distinguish the genuine artist from the ordinary 


singer 
























‘In the third part of her work, which to many may prove the most attractive, Madame Sainton gives suggestions as to the manner 
in which many of the best known airs from various authors should be vocally delivered. The selection is varied and excellent, and the 
suggestions are invaluable. If every vocal aspirant could not only understand them, but make practical use of them, we should have a 
great deal more legitimate singing than we can boast of now. We need add no more than that Madame Sainton’s T'uwor for English Singers 
is a real boon to those for whose instruction it is especially intended.” 


PANSERON’S METHOD FOR MEZZO-SOPRANO VOICES. 


Adopted by the Paris Conservatoire. A New Edition of this celebrated Method, with an English text, is published 
for the benefit of the Composer’s widow. 
Price 8s. in cloth boards. 



















NAVA'S METHOD OF INSTRUCTION FOR BARITONE VOICES: 


Containing a Complete System of Solfeggi, Vocalises, and Exercises, with General Rules on the Art of Singing. 200 pages. 
By Ganrano Nava, 40 years Professor at the Conservatoire at Milan. Edited and Translated by his Pupil, Cuartes Santry. 
Price 10s. 6d., cloth boards. 






' _ The Athenrum says :—‘‘If amateur baritones do not make themselves rivals of Mr Santley, it can only be from lack of voice and 
intelligence, for the system of Signor Nava is admirable in every respect. The exercises and solfeggi are eminently calculated to develop 
the attributes of sensibility aid of agility, the two essential elements of good singing.” 






VACCAU’S PRACTIGAL METHOD OF ITALIAN SINGING 


WITHOUT THE USE OF SOLFEGGI, AND WITH ENGLISH AND ITALIAN TEXT. 
New Edition. Price 2s. 6d., cloth boards. 








DR. SPARK’S HANDY-BOOK FOR THE ORGAN: 


Containing Complete Instructions for the Use of the Manuals and Pedals, with 150 various Examples by the 
best Composers for the Organ. 
Price 7s. 6d., cloth. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
‘Dr Spark has supplied a real want. He has compiled an e i i 
. £ ompiled an excellent Manual of Instruction for the Organ, by the use of which, n 
of the — a bad systems may be avoided. Young organists can have no better tutor than Dr Spark.” — Nottingham Guardian, 
2 re Spar hee the well-known Organist of Leeds, and his name alone is sufficient guarantee of the worth of the book.” —Figaro. 
nia hd rw : 1orough and complete Organ Tutor than this we have never seen. Every point of difficulty in the study of the instrument 
- ully e ~ ated, and the treatment of all parts and peculiarities is exhaustively dealt with. Let every one who would learn to play the 
rgan well obtain and study Dr Spark’s Handy-Book. We can thoroughly and heartily recommend it.” —LHdinburgh Daily Review. 














ELLIOTT’S HANDY-BOOK FOR THE HARMONIUM : 


Containing ( omplete Instructions for Playing the Instrument, Thirty Progressive Studies, Twelve Pieces for the use of the 
Harmonium with one stop, in addition to a large selection of music for Instruments of various sizes, 


Price 5s., cloth. 
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